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Chubb Gives Views 
On Package Covers, 
Acquisition Problem 


President of Federal Holds Pro- 
gressive and Conservative Views 
Are Not Irreconcilable 


ACQUISITION | COST FACTORS 


Wholesale Fields and Small Pre- 
mium Business Call for Realis- 
tic Study of Problems 


Percy Chubb, president of the Federal 
and partner in the New York under- 
writing firm of Chubb & Son, says in- 
surance cannot timidly stand pat but 
must keep pace with new demands of 
buyers. In a talk before the May 
luncheon meeting of the Insurance Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Board of 
Trade in New York he said that lead- 
ership in insurance is challenged today 
to use skill and ingenuity to preserve 
what is of real merit in the past to 
build for present needs. Discussing both 
the conservative and progressive views 
with regard to package forms of insur- 
ance and acquisition costs Mr. Chubb 
said : 

“The progressive truly says that the 
public is entitled to the simplicity and 
convenience of a package form. The con 
servative says that the companies re- 
quire a sound method of evaluating the 
risks involved, based insofar as practic- 
able upon recorded experience. Surely 
these two needs are not mutually ir- 
reconcilable. 


Indivisable Rate 


“Without delving deeply into the de- 
tailed issues involved in this one ques- 
tion, it should be practicable to devise a 
rating schedule for an indivisable rate 
if you will reflect three as factors: 

“(a) Recorded loss cost factors as to 
etils hitherto generally insured, such as 

re. 

“(b) Adjusted loss costs factors as to 
perils hitherto insured only by limited 
groups with possible adverse selection. 

“(c) Any demonstrable savings in ex- 
pense to producers or to home offices 
resulting from simplified policy issu- 
ance and simplified coding and_ proc- 
essing. 

“The conservative may object that the 
second of the three items I have men- 
tioned will require judgment rather than 
reliance upon the recorded experience of 
the past. Factually this is correct, but 
I do not believe that insurance should 
be afraid to rely on judgment as a 
modifier of sel:ctive rather than broad 
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The Eyes Have It 


The popular television is full of surprises to the producers as 
well as the audiences, and not the least of those surprises is the 
fact that the program need not be spectacular to win large audi- 
ences. Some of the programs are extraordinarily simple presenta- 
For example, the speaker giving a blackboard talk, or 


tions. 


rather a talk supplemented with the use of a blackboard. 
of these make a very quiet appeal. widely accepted. 


It seems to prove that almost everybody likes to see what he 
has just heard. He wants to listen but he would also like to see 
the black and white of it placed before his eyes. 


An underwriter may think that what he 


whole story. An underwriter who enjoys doodling on paper is 
merely muttering to himself. But the underwriter who uses a 
pencil on a piece of paper to dramatize his salient figures is using 
a tool to make something of great usefulness to the client. 
therefore, useful to himself. We can see the idea often illustrated 
on the television screen where the most successful speakers are not 


wasting professional effort. 
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Group Insurance Not 
Allowed Under Plan 
For Stock Purchase 


New York Attorney General Gives 
Opinion to Superintendent Boh- 
linger on Instalment Plan 


LACKS INSURANCE ELEMENT 


Insurance Must Cover Incurred Ob- 
ligation of Insured Which Is 
Absent in Present Case 


General Nathaniel L. Gold- 
State Insurance 
Department that Group insurance is not 


Attorney 
stein has advised the 
authorized for issuance to a seller of 
securities on a periodic purchase plan 
covering the lives of persons participat- 
ing in such plan, the proceeds of which, 
in case of death, would be used to pur- 
sto¢k policyholder at 
current prices for the insured’s estate. 
Alfred J. 
opinion 


chase from the 
Superintendent of Insurance 


3ohlinger requested the with 
respect to Group policies written in con- 
nection with a plan under 


“planholder” undertakes to make pay- 


which the 
ment of a stated sum of money in in- 
As such 
payments are received the seller agrees 


stalments over a fixed period. 


deduction of 
to pay for shares of 


to use the balance, after 
charges, a mutual 
fund which are then sold to the plan- 


holders at the current price. 
Insurable Element Lacking 


The Attorney General’s opinion 
pointed out that the planholder never 
got any stock under the plan until he 
had paid for it and was under no en- 


forceable obligation to continue with 


the plan at any time. The plan imposes 
no obligation on the corporation to sell 
any stock until such time as payments 


cover.ng the purchase price are made 
The planholder never 
“purchaser” of any stock 


There can be 


by the planholder. 
becomes the 
until he has paid for it. 
price because the 
stock will be sold 
until 


no unpaid purchase 
price at which the 
is not determined funds for its 
purchase have been paid over. 

The agreement at most is to make 
payments for purchases of stock in the 
future and to sell stock when such pay- 


ments are made. The planholder can 
never become obligated for any unpaid 
purchase price of stock sold to him by 
the corporation. Even the instalment 
payments provided for in the plan do 
not impose an enforceable obligation 
upon the planholder. If delinquent in 
making payments, the contract 
does not provide for purchase on his ac- 
count or that he incurs any liability for 


shares that would have 


such 


the price of 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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At HoMe he’s a man much like the rest of us. He plays with 
his children, frowns over his bills, reads his newspaper, 
discusses the weather with the neighbors. 


But in the morning. when he goes to work, he puts on a 
plain black robe and becomes something bigger than 
himself. 


There's a touch of ceremony as he walks into the 
courtroom. “Please rise,” savs the Clerk, in a formal kind 
of voice. “His Honor, the Judge...” 


And we all stand for a moment in silence and respect, 
to remind His Honor and ourselves of what we expect from 
a man we've asked to wear the plain black robe of justice. 


Now his difficult work begins. People talk to him— 
arguers all; attackers and defenders, each believing that he 
alone is right. Feelings run high, voices are raised, tempers 
are lost, manners are forgotten—but not by the Judge. 

He is a soother of tempers, a referee among fighters, a cool 
guardian of the rules. He is the protector of both 


Ve call him His Honor to remind us of Our OWN 





to sway him, and hope even more that he cannot be swayed. 


What does he think about, sitting high and lonely at 

the bench? Is it only the law, or is there something else? 
Maybe he remembers, with some deeper part of 

his mind, that all the laws written in his big books are 
different ways of saving one simple thing: We, the people, 
want fair play for every man. Maybe that is what 

keeps him strong and clear and calm while the angry 
argument swirls around him. 


“Your Honor” we call him. But it is our own honor we 
mean. We have woven into the plain black robe the ideals 
that make up the honor of an American—our devotion 

to what is right and good, our determination to 

protect those who need our help. “Wear these every day,” 
we tell him. “Never let us forget them.” 


The Clerk faces the courtroom. “His Honor, the Judge,” 
savs he. And we rise with a touch of ceremony 
as our ideals walk slowly toward the tall oak bench. 


sides and the partisan of neither. Both sides hope 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LIAA Forum Reviews Wide Range of Topics 


Executives at Hot Springs, Va., Meetings Discuss Government Financing, 


Direct Placements, Relations Between Home Office Management and 


Field Production Forces; 


The spring meeting of the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, held in 
Virginia Hot, Springs last week at The 
Homestead, had as its principal topics 
of discussion Government financing, 
direct placements, the Section 213 situa- 
tion in New York State and problems 
which are confronting the home office 
agency departments of the life com- 
panies and of their field forces. It was 
the first time that there has been a 
forum of LIAA at, which representatives 
of the field presented their viewpoints. 

The field viewpoint was given to the 
Virginia Hot Springs forum by John D. 
Marsh, Washington, D. Ge general 
agent, Lincoln National, and vice presi- 
dent of National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, and by William D. Davidson, 
Equitable Society agent, who is president 
of Chicago Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, Moderators at the sessions were 
Bruce E. Shepherd, manager, and 
Eugene M. Thore, general counsel, Life 
Insurance Association of America. | 

The meeting opened with the discus- 


sion of Government financing, first 
speaker on the forum being Frederic 
W. Ecker, executive vice president, 


Metropolitan Life. 
U. S. Financing Background 


Background of Government financing 
discussions can be summarized as_ fol- 
lows: 

The Treasury Department in March, 
1951, offered an issue of 234% bonds 
which were non-marketable bonds that 
could be converted into five-year notes. 
Insurance companies like marketable 
bonds. They do not favor non-market- 
able bonds as they want to be in a posi- 
tion to be able to sell bonds if they 
can get more attractive investments. 
They count on Government bonds as 
liquid assets they can sell without taking 
much of a loss on the transaction. About 
a year ago the Treasury invited to 
Washington for a conference holders of 
the longest two issues of Government 
securities—the Victory bonds. 

The insurance companies had been 
selling these bonds—and other industries 
had, too—in a considerable volume. This 
forced the Federal Reserve to buy a 
lot of these bonds in order to support 
the market. To take care of this situa- 
tion the Treasury Department in March 
of last year came out with an exchange 
offer. On par for par basis the companies 
can exchange 214% Victory bonds for 
non-marketable 234% bonds and thereby 
get that 4% higher yield. Although the 
new bonds were made non-marketable 
they could be converted into five-year 
notes. 

In 1951 the insurance companies ex- 
changed virtually all of their holdings of 
the two long issues of the Victory bonds. 
They held about $2.9 billion and they 
actually exchanged all but about $120 
million, At that time, however, the Fed- 
eral Reserve and the Treasury, which 
had just, entered into an accord, and 


By CLarENcE AXMAN 


through McCabe, then chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, invited repre- 
sentatives from the life insurance com- 
panies to come down and talk about 
this contemplated action before the ex- 
change bonds were put on the market. 
To these life insurance  representa- 
tives the Treasury made an appeal as 
leaders of the largest financial group to 
take the exchange bonds. They wanted 
this action as a market relief of the 
tremendous volume of Victory bonds 
which had been purchased so heavily. As 
a result a telegram was sent to all the 
life companies, signed by Carrol M. 
Shanks, suggesting that the exchange 
of bonds be made. 
The Present Situation 

The present situation is this: The 
Government feels that it should raise 
approximately $10 billion of new money. 
What the Government will actually need 
will depend on several factors, such as 
whether expenditures for European aid 
will be cut down or tax revenues in- 
creased. 

The Government of the United States 
has now issued its new 24% non-mar- 
ketable bonds which can be converted 
into five-year notes. At the present time 
prices of these five-year notes, converted 
from 234% bonds, are below par and a 
loss would be sustained if they were sold. 

The situation now is there is no evi- 
dent pressure on the companies to buy 
these exchange bonds, so companies have 
not gone along with the issue. It is un- 
derstood the Treasury had hoped to raise 
as much as $2 billion of new money. The 
probability is that less than $1 billion 
will be raised from all financial interests, 


Frederic W. Ecker 


Frederic W. Ecker’s comments at the 
LIAA forum on Government financing 
were in part as follows: 

At the invitation of the Treasury a 
subcommittee of the Joint Committee on 
Inflation Control of the LIAA and ALC 
met, on February 28 with officials of the 
Treasury and Federal Reserve. The meet- 
ing with life insurance company officers 
was one of the series arranged by the 
Treasury with financial institutions, The 
purpose of the meeting was to give the 
Treasury an opportunity to explain its 
financing problem for 1952 and to elicit 
any suggestions the subcommittee might 
have on the matter. 

The first hour of the meeting was de- 
voted to a presentation of slides by 
Treasury technicians which indicated the 
magnitude of the prospective Federal 
deficit financing. According to Treasury 
estimates at that time the deficit was 
expected to run as high as $10 billion 
and was to be concentrated in the second 
half of the year. During the slide 
presentation there was an analysis of the 
various sources of capital funds along 
with the prospective uses of these funds 
and there seemed to be the conclusion 
that the big hope for Treasury financing 
outside of the banking system would 


have to lie with individual investors 
through the Savings Bond Program. 


Available Life Insurance Funds 


Following the slide presentation, the 
subcommittee met for about half an hour 
with Andrew Overby and Edward F. 
3artelt of the Treasury and with several 


ECKER 


FREDERIC W. 

of the Federal Reserve Board 
including Chairman Martin, Winfield 
Riefler, Woodlief Thomas and others. 
Mr. Overby suggested that, following a 
brief discussion, he thought it would 
be advisable for the life insurance sub- 
committee to meet privately to discuss 
their ideas and to return in the early 
afternoon for another meeting with the 
Treasury. He ran through a list of ques- 
tions which the Treasury wanted. the 
committtee to consider. This list had 
been sent to the life insurance committee 
members prior to the meeting and was 
familiar to them. It asked, in general, 
what steps should be taken to bring 
about a substantial increase in the sale 
of Saving Bonds, It also raised questions 
with respect to the availability of funds 
in the hands of institutional investors 
for investment in Government securities 
and the terms of Government financing 
which will be required to make a Gov- 
ernment issue attractive to institutional 
investors. 

During the luncheon discussion of the 
life insurance subcommittee it was 
agreed that Mr. Shanks would be spokes- 
man for the subcommittee in the after- 
noon session and there was a discussion 
at some length of how much in the way 
of free funds life insurance companies 
might possibly have in the remaining ten 
months of 1952 for investment in Gov- 
ernment securities. It was finally agreed 
that the amount was probably no greater 


officials 





Views on Section 213 Situation 


than $1 billion but might possibly go as 
high as $2 billion. However, nearly 
everyone present felt that available funds 
would not be in excess of $1 billion. 
There was a good deal of discussion of 
whether the Treasury should be given 
any encouragement that life insurance 


companies would buy Government 
securities in view of the tight money 
situation they faced because of com- 


mitments. 
Position of Companies 


It was finally agreed that Mr. Shanks 
should make the following points: (1) 
that the Treasury should be commended 
for its desire to a the deficit from 
non-bank sources ; (2) because of exist- 
ing commitments, life insurance com- 
panies would not have much money to 
put into Government securities, probably 
ranging from $1 to $2 billion; (3) that, 
because of the unavailability of funds, 
we were reluctant to quote any terms to 
the Treasury which might conceivably 
be attractive to life insurance companies ; 
(4) that the most promising area for 
Government financing appeared to be the 
sale of savings bonds and that an in- 
creased effort should be made to increase 
their attractiveness by paying a higher 
rate and by increasing the redemption 
values in the early years. 


During the afternoon session, Mr. 


Shanks made the various points listed 
above. He also indicated some rather 
vague hope that a 3% fully marketable 


Government security might attract funds 
from pension funds and other institu- 
tional investors, but he did not give out 
any real hope of life insurance invest- 
ment in this issue, 

Following the meeting, the LIAA In- 
vestment, Research Department procured 
statistics from a number of life insur- 
ance companies on funds which might be 
available for investment in Government 
securities. The data obtained indicated 
that, in the last nine months of this year 
there would be about a billion dollars 
which might go into Government securi- 
ties if the life insurance companies cut 
off all their other investments except 
their budgeted investment in mortgages. 
This information was made available to 
the Treasury. 


Alexander Query 


Answering the question of Eugene M. 
Thore, moderator, as to whether direct 
placements were in the public interest. 
Alexander Ouery, associate general 
counsel of The Prudential, stated the 
oninion there was no doubt as to this. 
Objective writers on the subject treat- 
ing pros and cons of the direct place- 
ment procedure support it. At the Hel- 
ler subcommittee hearing many borrow- 
ers, including several who had been fi- 
nanced by The Prudential, gave enthu- 
siastic testimony in favor of direct 
placement financing of their business. 
Prudential was pleased that borrowers 
had been interested to appear before 
the subcommittee since the story on 
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LIAA MEETING AT VIRGINIA HOT SIrRINGS 





direct placements ought to come from 
them, 
Moderator 
problem of SEC 
of securities by 
acquisition of 


about the 
for resale 
companies 
direct 


Thore asked 
registration 
insurance 


after securities by 





ALEXANDER QUERY 


had been the subject 
the Congressional hear- 
said he felt the wit- 
it clear that this “prob- 
lem” was not a real one and that the 
point was being over-emphasized. The 
testimony brought out the analogy of 
selling securities which had been orig- 
inally placed by the public issue, with- 
out re-registration. In such a case the 
original registration statement would 
have become stale and out of date. A 
10-year-old registration, for example, 
might well be misleading. 


placement. This 
of questions at 

ing. Mr. Query 
nesses had made 


B. M. Anderson 


B. M. Anderson, vice president and 
counsel, Connecticut General, said he 
noted the discussion at LIAA meeting 
was largely favorable to direct piace- 





John Haley 
ANDERSON 


ments. He said the testimony of Frazar 
B. Wilde, president of his company, in 
Washington, before the Heller subcom- 
mittee was solely as to whether there 
should be registration of direct place- 
(Continued on Page 8) 








Agency Relations Discussion 


John D. Marsh 


John D. Marsh, 


the 


Les, Ge2 
general 


Washington, 
successful 
the country, started his dis- 
the situation in the agency 
attention to the articles 
in Fortune May which 
discussed the prestige of life insurance 
agents. He said a survey had been made 
which convinced the editors that this 
prestige was at an all-time low. Fortune 
had found that seniors at colleges dis- 
liked the idea of selling by commission 
and hated the idea of adopting life in- 

surance as a career. 

He did not agree with Fortune’s esti- 
mate of the vocation of life insurance 
selling or that recruiting was as difficult 
as that magazine indicated, and it cer- 
tainly was not the situation in his own 
agency where men have been recruited 
who have an average annual production 


one of most 
agents in 
cussion of 
calling 
magazine 


field by 
for 


which is unusually high. All of the 
best known tests are given by the 
Marsh agency, but he had to admit that 


there were numerous handicaps in the 
way of managers and general agents 
getting the right kind of recruits. The 
enormous turnover in the field must be 
acknowledged, he said. 


Selling the Intangible 


Not all of the difficulties are appar- 
ent, but some of them are. For one 
thing the insurance agent is selling an 
intangible. The salesmen in the other 
fields are not. A man puts down some 
money and the automobile is his to ride 
away with as soon as he makes the first 
down payment. Same principle applies 
to the gadgets in the kitchen and other 
electrical appliances. The agent has a 
lot of calls on his income and his time 
which are not found in some other 
business. A car for him is essential and 
it is expensive to operate. It frequently 
comes out of his capital. He has to 
perform a lot of services which are con- 
tinuous after he sells the policy. Be- 
cause of the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing he finds his net income has been 
cut because he does not get any more 
on the sale of a policy than he did when 
the cost of living was much lower than 
it is now. He frequently runs into debt 
and that continuously stares him in the 


face. 
“His commissions in my opinion are 
inadequate in most instances,” said Mr. 


D. MARSH 


JOHN 


Marsh. The agent does not encounter 
as many rugged individuals as were 
found before the days of the FDR so- 
cialization trends. Then, too, the com- 
petition of Government Social Security 
is tremendous, and there are the large 
number of younger men who are no 
longer prospects as there are 4,000,000 


in the Armed Forces, many of whom 
are insured by the Government. In 
brief, life insurance is up against ex- 


tremely competitive markets. 

Mr. Marsh did not think that life 
insurance was offering as attractive a 
career from the income-earning stand- 
point as many other fields give, and he 


cited some average earnings in a num- 
ber of fields. 
Discusses Kilday Bill 
Discussing the Kildav bill he said 


proponents seek to justify this new in- 
trusion into the life insurance business 
on the ground that the bill simply pro- 
vides a means whereby servicemen can, 
at their own expense. buy protection not 


presently made available to them by 
many private insurers. However, he 
said, conservative actuarial analysis of 


doubt that the 
program would be self-sustain- 
peacetime, particularly the 
“quasi-peacetime” in which we now find 
ourselves, and concludes that in the 
event of all-out war the already over- 
burdened taxpayers would have to sub- 
sidize the program to the tune of mil- 
lions of dollars annually. 

“As a matter of fact, even the pro- 
ponents of the bill concede that the con- 
tributions that participants in the pro- 
gram would be required to make would 
not be adequate to keep the program 
on a sound financial basis in the event 
of a major war. In this connection, it 
has been estimated that the Kilday pro- 
eram if it had been in effect during 
World War IT would cost the taxpayers 
in the aggregate an amount equaling the 
staggering cost of NSLI. By the same 
token, in anv future all-out war, the tax- 
payers would be faced with the same 
load in addition to paying for the $10,000 
gratuitous indemnity and other free sur- 
vivors’ benefits. Thus, it is plain that 
the Kilde iy bill would not simply enable 
servicemen to buy and pay for their in- 


the bill 
Kilday 


ing even in 


indicates some 


surance protection. True, they might 
‘buy’ it. but in time of war at least 
long-suffering taxpayers would pay for 
most of it.” 

President Davidson of Chicago Life 
Underwriters Association made an -ap- 
peal for stronger and closer relations 


between the agency departments of the 
home office and the field. 





Fabian Bachrach 
DUDLEY DOWELL 


Dudley Dowell 


Dudley Dowell, vice president, New 
York Life, said that the Agency Man- 
agement Association in a recent survey 
of 46 companies reporting to AMA Re- 
cruiting Analysis Survey showed that 
from 1949 to 1951 there was a decrease 
from 6,500 to 5,400 in recruiting of 
agents. 

“0 2 we are going through 
an experience which is similar to that 
we had several times in agency work,” 
he said. “When general business of the 
nation is good and it is easy to write 
life insurance it is difficult to recruit 
men.” He said the 5,400 figure is mis- 
leading if it is viewed from standpoint of 
5,400 new men coming into the business. 
Of these 5,400 “new recruits” AMA said 
that approximately 1,300 were ex- 
perienced agents. In other words, that 
many men had gone from one company 
to another, what Rains Wallace of AMA 
calls “the practice of doing each other’s 
wash.” 

“There is no question that we have 
not had enough sales outlets. The life in- 
surance sales have not kept up with the 
population or the growth of the coun- 
try’s economy. The New York Life has 
eliminated a lot of our marginal agents. 
Most companies have a definite program 
in making such eliminations. There is 
no doubt that companies must become 
more aggressive in finding efficient new 
people to enter the life insurance field,” 
he said. 

The New York Life vice president felt 
that 75% of the business which will be 
done some few years hence will be by 
people not now in the business. He was 
one of the speakers at Virginia Hot 
Springs who thought that the lack of 
recruiting is in part due to the fact that 


degree, 


some managers do not want to under- 
take recruiting work as they will be 
making less money if they devote 


adequate amount of time to the work of 
recruiting. He said that 11 of the New 
York Life’s managers have not had a 
serious interview of this type in the 
past three months. 

However, Mr. Dowell said that there 
were some notable exceptions and one 
of them is the New York Life’s manager 
in Washington, Clark V. Gearhart,. In 
1946 the branch of which Mr, Gearhart 
is head stood 43rd. In 1948 it stood 30th. 
In 1951 it had reached sixth, and it is 
now ranking second in total production, 
The agents this manager appointed in 
1949, 1950 and 1951 have been largely 
responsible for the agency’s advancing 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Great progress has been made in 
protecting the health of children, espe- 
cially among those aged one to five. 
Since 1900, for example, the mortality 
rate for measles, whooping cough, scar- 
let fever, and diphtheria combined has 
been reduced more than 95 percent. In 
addition, methods of treatment for many 





other illnesses have been improved so 
much that the years of childhood are 
safer today than ever before. 

As a result of these advances, doctors 
and other specialists are now working 
toward a new goal—to bring all-round 
health to every child. This means more 
than protection against disease and cor- 


During the early years, good health habits 
can be developed that may be of benefit 
throughout life. Doctors believe that if the 
child is taught to eat the essential foods, and 
if plenty of sleep, rest, relaxation, and exer- 
cise are included in the daily routine, the 
child will be more resistant to certain ill- 
nesses that occur during the growing years. 

Specialists also say that safeguards against 


communicable diseases must not be relaxed. 
Fortunately, most of the common child- 


























rection of physical defects. It includes 
equal recognition of all the factors that 
will help the child achieve a healthy 
emotional life. 

In order to give the child every oppor- 
tunity to develop and maintain all-round 
health, authorities stress the importance 
of the suggestions given below. 


hood diseases are under control—thanks to 


various immunizations. However, since cer- 
tain inoculations must be repeated at inter- 
vals, it is wise for parents to keep in touch 
with the doctor. In this way, the child’s 
protection can be kept up to date. 


Often a child’s health is impaired by phys- 
ical handicaps. If these are recognized early, 
it may be possible to correct them before 
they become serious. 


A child’s reactions—his fears, his resent- 
ments, his sorrows—play a vital part in his 
personality development. 


In fact, specialists generally agree that a 
healthy adjustment to life often depends on 
how the child’s emotional needs are met. 
They say that if the usual anxieties and 
conflicts of early life are dealt with patiently 
and sympathetically, the child will be better 
prepared to meet troublesome situations in 
later years in a mature way. 


Of course, all children experience some of 
the emotional problems of growth. Usually 
they do not lead to lasting trouble. If, how- 
ever, a persistent behavior problem develops, 
the help of a specialist may be advisable. 

Periodic medical check-ups are also im- 
portant in maintaining all-round health 
among very young children. These give the 
doctor a chance to detect both physical and 
emotional difficulties early, and to give treat- 
ment or advice when it will be most effective. 








COPYRIGHT 1952—-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic. 
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Million Dollar Round 
Table Program Ready 


MT. WASHINGTON JUNE 13-17 


Program Chidereniat Ww. T. Earls Gives 
List of Sneakers, Panels, Symposi- 
ums; Room-Hopping Feature 


Million 





25th anniversary Dollar 
Round Table meeting will be held at 
Mount Washington Hotel, Bretton 
Woods, N. H. From Friday noon, June 13, 
to Tuesday afternoon, June 17, a busy 
program has been planned by Program 
Chairman William T. Earls, Mutual 
Benefit, Cincinnati, and Vice Chairmen 
George Byrnes, CLU, Equitable Society, 
Pasadena, and Mitchell M. Rosser, CLU, 
Phoenix Mutual, 
Business insurance, 
and compensation plans for executives 
share the bill for panel discussions to 
be led by Eugene Rappaport, CLU, Pa- 
cific Mutual, Chicago; Kenneth R. 
Mackenzie, CLU, New England Mutual, 
Boston; and William J. Casey, president, 
Business Reports, Inc., New York. 
Also of particular interest will be a 


The 


3oston, 


estate planning, 


symposium on Employe Benefit Plans, 
conducted by the following experts: 
Laurence J. Ackerman, dean, School 
of Business Administration, University 
of Connecticut; Burton A. Zorn, attor- 
ney, New York; Willard E. Solenberger, 
program consultant, Social Security De- 


partment, UAW-CIO, Detroit. 


The highlight speaker of the 1952 
session will be Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale, minister, Marble Collegiate 
Church, New York, who will address 
the group on Tuesday, June 17. His 
subject, “Righteous Living.’ 


Some of Featured Speakers 


Talks will also be heard from the 
following insurance men: Robert S. Al- 
britton, CLU, Provident Mutual, Los 
Angeles, “How You Grow”; Issac S. 
Kibrick, New York Life, Boston, “How 
I Grew”; Charles E. Cleeton, CLU, 
president, NALU, Occidental of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, “To You—From 
NALU”; Malcolm \dam, president, 
Penn watnt Philadelphia, “Balance In 
Our Business”; John Barker, Jr., vice 


president and general counsel, New Eng- 
land Mutual, Boston, “Planning an 
Agent’s Own Estate.” 

Other notable guest 
MDRT will include J. K. 
ae J. K. Lasser & Co., 
’. Henry Rothschild II, attorney, 
caer of Salary Stabilization 
ESA, New York; and Russell O. 
nett, attorney, Chicago. 

A repeat of the popular room-hopping 
feature is planned for Sunday with George 
B. Byrnes, CLU, as chairman. Simul- 
taneous discussion groups on a variety 
of special reaanige and problems of 
MDRT members will be held in a num- 
ber of rooms. MDRT members will par- 
ticipate in as many of these discus- 
sions as they wish. Also anticipated 
is a playlet “Stardust” written by 
Laflin C. Jones, CLU, Northwestern 
Mutual, Milwaukee, and staged by him 
with the help of a professional cast. 

Business scheduled for the MDRT an- 
nual business meeting will include in- 
stallation of new officers to succeed the 
present roster of Walter N. Hiller, CLU, 
chairman; William T. Earls, CLU, vice 
chairman; and _ executive committee 
members, John O. Todd, CLU, G. Nolan 
Bearden, and Herbert P. Karlsruher, 


CLU. 


speakers at the 
Lasser, senior 
New York; 
board 
Board, 
Ben- 


Metropolitan Names Two 


Assistant Vice Presidents 
Frank S. Lewis has been appointed 
assistant, vice president of the Ordinary 
Division and John T. Hoyt 
appointed assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Industrial Insurance Divi- 
Metropolitan Life. Mr. Lewis 
manager of the Metro- 
and 


Insurance 
has been 


sion of 
formerly was 
politan’s Ordinary change section, 
Mr. Hoyt was administrative 
on the Industrial division staff. 

Mr. Lewis is a native of Brooklyn and 
a graduate of High School. He 
joined Metropolitan as an office boy in 
1908, and has risen steadly through vari- 


assistant 


Boys 


to his 


ous positions new post. 
Mr. Hoyt, who was educated at Iowa 
State College and University of Iowa, 


started with the company in 1933 in the 
mathematics section of the Industrial 
actuarial division, became an associate 
of Actuarial Society of America in 1936 
and a fellow of the society in 1940. He 
was appointed administrative assistant 
last year. 


NwNL Group Appointments 

Appointment of Harlan F. Wheeler 
as Group manager and James Devitt as 
Group secretary, effective immediately, 
is announced by Northwestern National 
Life, Minneapolis. J. F. Adams becomes 
west coast regional Group manager ef- 
fective July 1. 

Mr. Wheeler, who has been associated 
with NwNL since 1938, headed the com- 
pany’s Group life operations for a num- 
ber of years prior to 1948, following 
which he was regional Group manager 
headquartered in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Devitt has been in the company’s 
Group casualty division for the past two 
years, 

Northwestern National Life recently 
resumed the writing of Group casualty 
business after a five months’ mora- 
torium, during which a thorough study 
was made of the company’s past ex- 
perience in this field. As a result of 
the study, the company’s new casualty 
business is being written at substantially 
increased rates and with major changes 
in underwriting and in administrative 
procedures. 








Washington and Jefferson, is the oldest college west 
of the Alleghenies. The original portion of this build. 
ing was erected at Washington, Pa., in 1793. 





Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


Applied Knowledge 


eAsny Washington and Jefferson alumni have applied the 
knowledge gained at this college to benefit their fellow men. 
Similarly, the Baltimore Life applies the useful knowledge 
gained through 70 years of Life Insurance service . . . to 
assure the protection of its more than 600,000 policy holders. 


Baltimore Life serves Washington, Pa. and 





vicinity through its Washington District 
Office at 603-6 “Washington Trust Building. 


mee Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


Established 1882 








WANTED 


A sincere and ambitious life 
underwriter to assist Gen- 
eral Agent. Leads, drawing 
and opportunity. 
BOX 2098 
The Eastern Underwriter 


41 Maiden Lane 
New York 38, N. Y. 











Julian L. Seldin Joins 


Haas Agency as Supervisor 

Julian L. Seldin is the newly appointed 
supervisor in the Carl E. Haas Agency 
of Continental Assurance in Brooklyn. 
A graduate of RCA Institute, Mr. Seldin 
entered the life insurance business sev- 
eral years ago and has made a good 
record as a personal producer. 

The Carl E. Haas Agency will mark its 
sixth anniversary as general agents of 
Continental Assurance next September, 
and has consistently ranked among the 
first ten agencies of the company in 
paid-for volume in first year premiums. 


Annual Memorial Services 


Held in Madison Sq. Park 


The thirty-second annual Memorial 
Services sponsored by the American 
Legion Posts of Metropolitan Life and 
New York Life was held in Madison 
Square Park at noon Thursday, May 29. 

Preceding the ceremonies 2,000 armed 
forces veterans, now employes of the 
two life insurance companies whose 
home offices overlook Madison Square 
Park, paraded at 11:30 a.m. from the 69th 
Regiment Armory, Lexington Avenue 
and Twenty-sixth Street. The marching 
veterans circled the Park, rendering a 
salute to the Eternal Light monument to 
the dead of all American wars, before 
halting at Twenty-fourth and Madison 
Avenue at 12 noon. 

Principal speaker was Marine Lieuten- 
ant Morris McGee, wounded in the Ko- 
rean war and paralyzed from the waist 
down. A reserve recalled in August, 1950, 
Lieutenant McGee is a veteran of World 
War II. Commander Joseph C. Canty, 
Navy Chaplain Corps, Port Chaplain of 
the New York Port of Embarkation, 
gave the invocation and benediction. 

Wreaths were placed on the Eternal 
Light and two bronze tablets memorializ- 
ing deceased war veterans who were em- 
ployes of the two life insurance com- 
panies, 


Phoenix Names Baltimore 


And Worcester Managers 
Phoenix Mutual has appointed H. Ben- 
nett Webber manager at. Worcester and 
Frank A, Dailey manager at Baltimore. 
Mr. Webber made an outstanding 
record after joining Phoenix in 1947, was 
selected for home office training and 
since has had management training in 
the agencies in Buffalo, Rochester, 
Providence, New York and Boston. He is 
a graduate of Trinity College. Christopher 


Scaife, who has been Worcester man- 
ager for 22 years, will be consulting 
manager. 


Mr. Dailey joined the company in 
1945, has had management training in 
the home office and in agencies in Cleve- 
land, Providence, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo and Hartford. He succeeds 
Warren Ingalls who goes to Norfolk. 





Are You on the Right Track? 


Are You Heading inthe Right Direction? 
You Will 
HEARTHSTONE INSURANCE CO. OF MASS. 


Boston 16, Mass. 


120 Boylston Street 


Be....I1f You 


5316 Sheridan Road 


Represent — 
COMBINED INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Chicago 40, Ill. 


COMBINED AMERICAN eo co. 
7 Maple Avenue Dallas 4, Tex. 


W. CLEMENT STONE, President 
of the Combined Group 
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Happy in My Work 


By J. W. B. 
Equitable Society Representative 


IT’S NOT THAT my job’s a snap. I’m on the go from the time I put 
down my morning cup of coffee until I pick up the evening paper 
at night. And after that, I’m thinking about my work. After sup- 
per is when I take out the old file—and map out tomorrow’s calls. 

But even going through that file is pleasant. For example, 
I come to the name Johnson, Paul E.—and a picture comes to 
mind. It is a picture of Paul Johnson’s little manufacturing plant. 
That’s the plant that went right on producing and paying profits 
even after Paul’s partner died. An Equitable Business Policy 
saw to that. 

That’s just one card in my file. There are hundreds more. 
All friends of mine I’ve helped to find security as part of a day’s 
work with the Equitable Society. 

I earn my living working for the Equitable Society and I 
won’t try to underestimate the importance of that. But the best 
thing about it is the job I do—the people I meet and help—and 
the knowledge that I’m working for a truly top notch company. 

If ever a man was happy in his work—it’s an Equitable Rep- 
resentative like me. 


One of a series of advertisements-illustrating how a representative of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society serves his community by selling life insurance. 






i 
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LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”. . . official crime- 
prevention broadcasts from the files of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation . .. another 
public-service contribution to his community by 
The Equitable Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT * ABC NETWORK 


Dy 
3 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 
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ments. Mr. Wilde had taken a position 
against direct placements on the ground 
that registration of direct placements 
was not needed from the point of view 


of providing protection to life insur- 
ance policyholders. However, Mr. An- 
derson, who had attended the ALC re- 


recently, 
there was 


gional meeting in Richmond 
said it was clear to him that 





a great deal of dissatisfaction on the 
part of smaller companies with direct 
placement practices because it caused 
unusually good securities—named bonds 


—to go almost exclusively to the large 
life insurance companies. He said that 
the smaller insurance companies felt 
they were being cut out of the market 
in regard to the named bonds and he 
felt, therefore, there was a serious prob- 
lem with the life insurance companies 


in connection with getting better dis- 
tribution of prime named bonds. 
Robert E. Henley 
Robert E. Henley, president, Life In- 
surance Co. of Virginia, discussed the 
new 234% non-marketable bonds of 
1980-75. These are convertible into five- 
vear 14% notes. The view expressed 





Foster Studio 


HENLEY 


ROBERT E. 


by Mr. Henley was that the life insur- 
ance companies, having — subscribed 
heavily last year to a somewhat similar 
issue and having made extensive com- 
mitments which would be called upon 
during the remainder of 1952, were un- 
able to participate in a large way in this 
new issue. 

In order to acquire the new bonds 
the subscriber has to put up a minimum 
25% in cash; and make the remaining 
payment of 75% in any one or more of 
the four long-term non-eligible 214’s, 


R. B. Patrick 


Patrick, financial vice president, 
Life. Co., in discussing Gov- 
financing, said in connection 
exchange offering that 
general with the analysis 
Henley. He said his own 
company did not have any of the bonds 
that could be exchanged; therefore, it 
had not gone into this phase. He did 
not think the offering was a_ particu- 
larly attractive one and was not sur- 
prised that the financial community had 
not put any new cash into it. : 
Discussing the —— program mr. 
Patrick outlined what the Treasury ha 


B: B: 
Bankers 
ernment 
with the 
he agreed in 
made by Mr. 


254% 


done to make the various savings Bese 
more attractive and indicated in general 
that the two main things done has been 


to raise the rate on E bonds to 3%, and 


ROBERT B. PATRICK 


that in general the Treasury had made 
the savings bond more attractive by in- 
creasing the yield that could be re: ilized 
in the early years in which the bonds 
were held. However, he did indicate 
that he felt that the increase had not 
been enough to make the savings bond 
program particularly attractive in rais- 
ing new money. Reason: Congress had 
put a limit of 3% in the interest paid. 
The Treasury had gone from 2.9% at 
maturity up to limit of 3%, but the 
Treasury had not gone to Congress and 
asked for higher than 3%. 

Discussing direct placements Mr. 
Patrick pointed out that there was a 
problem of distribution. 


Thomas A. Bradshaw 


Thomas A. Bradshaw, vice president 
and general counsel, Provident Mutual, 
reviewed the deliberations of the joint 
committee on direct placements of 
which he is chairman. He told of the 
deliberations which led up to the deci- 
sion on the part of the life companies 
to appear before the Heller committee 
—the SEC subcommittee of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

Others appearing in the 
Government finz one 
Call, president, Pacifi 
Morton B. Boyd, 
wealth Life. 


Dudley Dowell 


Page 4) 
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included Asa V 
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and 
Common- 


(Continued from 
from sixth place to the present one it 
holds. 

Mr. Dowell agreed with President 
Davidson of the Chicago Life Underwrit- 
ers Association that, the relations be- 
tween the home office and the agents 
should be strengthened. The average 
agent feels that there should be a digni- 
fied workable medium by which his views 
can be brought to company management, 
an opportunity to sit across the table 
and discuss the problems affecting them. 
It is important to give agents a feeling 
that they have a voice which should be 
heard; not that they want to manage 
the company or direct, its operations. 
This is a fair viewpoint because the op- 
erations of the individual insurance 
agent is the backbone of the business. 

It is important to examine the problem 
of the average agent’s servicing of his 
business over the years as there is a 
continuing increase in the extent of his 
duties. Mr, Dowell told what the New 
York Life is doing in committee agency 
management relations with the field. 

Discussing some which had been suc- 
cessful with the New York Life he said 





one was the job satisfaction survey which 
the company conducted in the spring of 
1945. The survey served as a blue print. 
for the agency department and the com- 
pany plans to conduct another soon as 
a check on its progress for the past four 
years. 

He also called attention to the agents’ 
advisory council. In 1946 it inaugurated 
on behalf of the field what the company 
calls “a democratic two-way communica- 
tion system” in its Agents’ Advisory 
Council. At each of its 15 or so field 
club meetings the agents nominate and 
elect their own representatives to serve 
for a year on this Council. Meetings are 
held once or twice a year for four days 


in the home office where the Council 
screens all field suggestions from indi- 
vidual agents and then presents the 


field’s recommendations to the officers 
of the company. Problems are frankly 
discussed and wherever possible the sug- 
gestions are adopted. 

“We are convinced that the Council 
has gone far beyond any other agency 
influence or factor in engendering a 
high degree of field-wide morale,” said 
Mr. Dowell. 

Another point he made was the com- 
pany’s Open Forum Sessions conducted 
at its field club meetings, which he called 
helpful in creating both desired morale 
and confidence in the minds of field 
agents. 

Mr. Dowell said that long term success 
of any sales organization in insurance 
is dependent primarily upon seven con- 
ditions: These are as follows: a product 
for which there is a demand; reasonable 
prestige for the job; an adequate com- 
pensation plan; competent selection of 
sales personnel; a good training pro- 
gram; qualified assistance; and outlets 
to provide for drainage of dissatisfac- 
tions. 

In discussing company contracts Mr. 
Dowell said there was some misunder- 
standing in the field. Sometimes agents 
do not entirely understand the nature 
of the benefits. Discussing Group he said 
companiés writing it should seriously ex- 
amine two things: limit of the cover 
they extend and type of coverage. 


Cecil Woods 


Cecil Woods, president, Volunteer 
State Life, said there is extreme diffi- 
culty in arriving at unanimity of opinion 
relative to agency problems. Such mat- 


ters differ in geographical areas as well 





CECIL WOODS 

as among companies of different. sizes, 
all of which makes it impractical for a 
group of managements of contrasted ca- 
p< cities and situations to get together. 
As the complexities of the business in- 
crease common sense dictates that life 
insurance companies must live ever 


closer to their agents; must do every- 
thing possible to seek better understan:- 
ing. While all companies have proj - 
lems in relation to agency matters M 
Woods did not think the companies «{ 
moderate size have so pressing ones as 
do those dealing with larger numbers. 
There are some instances where smaller 
companies might have an advantage over 
larger companies in relationships with 
agents. 


W. P. Worthington 


William P. W orthington, executive vice 
president, Home Life, said in the agency 
relations discussion: 

“T have not read the Fortune article 
to which Mr. Marsh referred, but I do 
not agree with it to the extent that it 
says the prestige of the life insurance 
salesman is at an all-time low. 

“Anyone who has been close to this 
business over the past 30 years would 
have the feeling that the prestige of 
the field men in the business is higher 
than it has ever been during that 
period. 

“With the progress which has been 
made in selection of men, improved 
basic training and advanced training of 
individual companies, as well as the 
great strides which have been made in 
institutional training through the Ameri- 
can College and the Life Underwriter 
Training Council, a thorough investiga- 
tion would clearly indicate that the 
American public is being served today 
by a better quality, better trained and 
more efficient field organization than at 
any time in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. 


Defends Prestige of Field Organizations 


“T don’t mean to say there is not room 
for considerable improvement, but I 
sharply disagree with the idea that the 
prestige of the field organizations is at 
an all-time low. 

“My concern lies in another direction. 
I think there is a danger that the in- 
dustry as a whole can become too com- 
placent because of the strides that 
have been made and_ because of the 
increases in business which most compa- 
nies are experiencing. 

“There is a feeling that life insurance 
is easier to sell today and can be sold 
in much larger volume. This idea al- 
ways irks the man in the field who is 
on the firing line doing the selling be- 
cause he realizes that at best life insur- 
ance is still difficult to sell. 

“T think, however, most successful 
and experienced men will agree that 
larger individual production is possible 
and is being obtained. 


Not Easier Now to Sell Life Insurance 


“It may be easier for the successful 
man, but it is still a tough job for the 
man who is a potential failure. It is 
just as easy for a man to fail today 
as it was 15 years ago and if we attempt 
to expand our field organizations on 
the premise that selling life insurance is 
an easier job today, we will start a 
process which will downgrade the qual- 
ity of our field organization, increase 
turnover and actually lower the prestige 
of our present successful organization. 


“If as an industry we are going 
to maintain our present standards of 
quality, we must recognize that the 


competition is greater from other lines 
of business seeking the same caliber of 
man we want in our field organizations. 


Must Adjust to New Levels 


“In the short period from ’45 to ’52, 
starting salaries in home offices have 
gone up from 50 to 80%, depending on 
the type of position. College graduates 
in a trainee stage, for example, have 
gone up over 50%. 

“Tt is clear to us when it comes to 
straight salaried positions in the home 
office and the field, but is it equally 
as clear on the starting incomes, whether 
they be a salary, guarantee or advance 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Discuss Section 213 Situation 


Albert Linton 


Albert Linton, president, Provident 
Mutual, agrees that the Section 213 
problem divides into three parts: (1) 
soliciting agents’ compensation; (2) 
agency expenses, including managerial 
compensation; (3) general expenses. 

As to the first, decision must be 
reached about the maximum amount 
that will be permitted to be paid; for 
example, should it be equivalent to the 
97.2% of one year’s premium so much 





ALBERT 


LINTON 


discussed last year, or should it be 
something smaller or something larger ? 
In this consideration the relatively new 
item of security benefits should be 
given proper weight. Consideration 
should also be given to the matter 
of training allowance for new agents. 

As to managerial compensation, what 
should be the maximum over-all limit, 
and the inside limit that should apply 
to general agents? The Superintendent 
has insisted on an inside limit for gen- 
eral agents, probably because they are 
independent contractors, not subject to 


company control in the manner salaried 
managers are. 
As to general expenses, what should 


their over-all limit be? These questions 
are complicated and no time should be 
lost in getting the discussions under 
way to attempt to arrive at solutions 
that will be reasonably acceptable to 
all concerned by the time legislative 
hearings begin. 


William J. ‘Cameron 
William J. Cameron, president of 
Home Life of New York, opened the 
discussion on principles which should 
be considered in the current amendment 
of the expense limitation law. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the extensive in- 
terchange of ideas in the McLain Com- 
mittee and elsewhere during the past 
three years had laid the groundwork 
for a much clearer understanding both 
by company managements and _ super- 
visory officials of what was needed. 

He cautioned against too great in- 
flexibility which might cause an artificial 
distortion of operations, and expressed 
great sympathy for a single overall limit 
but was emphatic in urging that under 
no circumstances should there be more 
than three major limits, namely, on: 
(1) agents’ compensation plans to be 
validated by the Superintendent at the 
time of adoption; (2) other field ex- 
penses including managerial compensa- 
tion, whether general agent or salaried 
manager; and (3) overall general com- 
pany expenses on same basis. 

Managerial and General Agency 

y Compensation 

Mr, Cameron urged that there be no 

Separate limit for either managerial or 


general agency compensation other than 
a restriction on the rate of vested over- 
riding renewals payable after termina- 
tion of services. 

He suggested that lower limits might 
be feasible if the annual test for field 
expenses (excluding agents’ compensa- 
tion) and general expenses should be 
based on the actual expenses of the cur- 
rent and two preceding years. 

He favored an increase in agents’ 
compensation partly by direct increase 


in rate and partly by increased pro- 
ductivity through improved marketing 
procedures. 

He also favored treatment of new 


men training allowances as a part of 
field expenses rather than as part of the 
agents’ compensation. He urged realistic 
allowances to permit qualified new men 
to meet their budgets without going into 
debt. 


Fred D. Russell 


Fred D. Russell, president, Security 
Mutual Life, confined most of his re- 
marks on Section 213 to the voucher 
problem which he said besets the smaller 
companies, particularly those having 
their head offices in New York State. The 
production forces can be reimbursed for 
certain expenses incurred in hotels and 
restaurants if vouchers are provided. 
After Superintendent Dineen took office 
in the New York Department he began 
insisting that examiners of the Depart- 
ment pay more attention to the vouch- 
ers. The host at a luncheon or dinner is 
prohibited from spending more than a 
certain number of dollars for the meals 
and must furnish a list of those present. 
Such vouchers are not required in states 
other than New York nor is much atten- 
tion paid in this direction by the De- 
partment to companies not domesticated 
in New York but are operating in New 
York State, said Mr. Russell. 

The way the Insurance Department 
of New York is operating in interpreting 
the law, it is affecting the smaller com- 
panies more than others because the 
smaller companies are operating on a 
general agency basis and have the seri- 
ous voucher problem at all times. It 
means that they must not only stay 
within the limits provided by law but 
also have constantly confronting them 
the perplexing voucher problem. 


Richard Rhodebeck 


Section 213 
United 


In his comments. on 
Richard Rhodebeck, president 
States Life, said: 

“Like all companies there are a num- 
ber of things we do not like about Sec- 
tion 213. However, there are four dis- 
tinct problems which apply to all small 
companies: 

“1. First and foremost is the vouch- 
er problem. We want permission to 
pay our general agents what we think 
we can afford to pay for the business 
they produce for our company without 
the necessity of policing them in or- 


der to make sure they charge only 
agency expenses and not personal 
expenses. 


“2. We desire the same freedom in 
opening new agency offices that branch 


office companies enjoy in opening 
agencies. We in U. S. Life, like most 
small companies, prefer the general 


agency method of operation. 

“3. We desire removal of the handi- 
cap we suffer because existing limita- 
tions are related largely to the amount 
of insurance in force. Our company 
has less old business in force in rela- 
tion to new business than larger com- 
panies have and even less of business 








WILLIAM J. CAMERON 
that is sufficiently old to be beyond its 
renewal commission period. 

“4 Finally, we desire to make the 
existing ‘small company allowance’ 
available beyond the present cut off 
point of $500,000,000 of life insurance 
in force. It doesn’t make sense to us 
for a small company to enjoy this 
‘small company allowance’ up to $500, - 
000,000 of in-force, then have it com- 


RICHARD RHODEBECK 


pletely eliminated when we pass the 

$500,000,000 mark. 

“T favor a complete revision of Sec- 
tion 213 because I do not believe that 
the present section can be satisfactorily 
amended to take care of these four very 
important problems which are unique in 
so far as the smaller life insurance com- 
panies are concerned.” 


J. P. Fordyce 


Discussing Section 213, J. P. Fordyce, 
chairman, Manhattan Life, said: 

“My company’s position has been 
based on the belief that companies op- 
erating on a general agency basis should 
be permitted to make allowances to 
their general agents predicated upon 
their production, the payment of which 
should not be contingent upon a state- 
ment of expenditures accompanied by 
secondary receipts from those parties 
receiving the money. We believe in this 
both as a practical matter and as a 
measure of economy. We do not view 
as complete any amendment to Section 





JAMES P. FORDYCE 


213 or any proposed substitution for it 
that does not provide for this relief. 

“We further believe that the so-called 
McLain Bill, as well as the present Sec- 
tion 213, are overly complicated simply 
because they try to do too much in the 
way of presc ribing limitations on details 
of operation which should be left to 
management. 


“If a limit on expenses is deemed 
necessary, then only an over-all limit, 
properly graduated to the size of the 


companies, might be desirable. It would 
restore freedom of contract. Its object 
would be understandable. In our judg- 
ment, it would go far towards removing 
the real re ips which face the 
smaller New York companies in meeting 
the competition of out-of-state compa- 
nies which have no comparable limita- 
tions. It would, I am confident, meet 
the approval of many of our legislators 
and it might establish a pattern that 
some day would be followed by other 
states—which is certainly not the case 
with our present Section 213, nor any 
other proposed modification of it.” 





FREDERICK D. RUSSELL 





LOMA Institute Meeting 


New developments in the life insur- 
ance division furnished the theme for 
the eighth annual seminar of the So 
ciety of Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation Institute at the Belmont Plaza 
Hotel this week. At the dinner the 
speaker was Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Institute of Life Insurance, title 
of whose address was “Public Relations 
Is Everybody’s Business,” 
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Seth Thompson Dead; 
Former Commissioner 


AGCY. V. P. WEST COAST LIFE 


Comn s’ Pons ident 1947; Before 
Sleetion eanen Dept. Was Port- 
land General Agent, Penn Mutual 








Seth B. Thompson, agency vice presi- 
West Coast Life of San Fran- 
he resigned as Oregon In- 


1949, died last 


dent of 
cisco since 


surance Commissioner in 





Bruno 


THOMPSON 


SETH B. 


a long illness. 
held in San 


night after 
were 


Wednesday 
Funeral services 
Francisco on 
When Mr. 
Insurance Commissioner by 
Governor in 1940, he had been 
prominent in business and civic affairs 
than in politics. From 1923 until that 
appointment he was general agent at 
Portland for Penn Mutual Life. He had 
the Life Managers 
Life Underwriters 
He was promi- 


Saturday. 

Thompson was appointed 
Oregon’s 
more 


been president of 
Association and the 
Association of Portland. 


nent in the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners during the 
years he was a state official being 


elected president of the Commissioners 
body in 1947. 


Midland Names J. P. Smith 
Cleveland General Agent 


Jack P. Smith has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for Midland Mutual Life in 
Cleveland and vicinity, it was announced 
last week by J. A. Hawkins, agency vice 
president. He succeeds Walter C. Hart, 
who has resigned after representing the 
company for over 30 years but will con- 
tinue to be associated with the Cleve- 
land agency. 

Mr. Smith joined Midland Mutual Life 
in 1947 in the Parkersburg, West Vir- 
ginia, agency. In 1950 he was transferred 
to the home office in Columbus, and ap- 
pointed Supervisor of Agencies, position 
he held until named general agent of 
the Cleveland agency. 


A. B. Carroll Dies at 57 
Arthur B. 20-year representa- 
Assurance at Mil- 


Carroll, 


tive of Continental 
waukee, died suddenly on May 24 of 
a heart attack. He was 57. Starting in 


1933 at the lowest point of the depres- 
sion, he established a practice of writ- 
ing at least one application a week. His 
score at death was 985 consecutive weeks 
of production and top man in the App-a- 
Week club. He was affiliated with the 
Security General Insurance Agency. 


JOINS REPUBLIC NATIONAL 


Barbara Periman to Handle Publica- 
tions, Advertising and Publicity 
for Texas Company 
Miss Barbara Periman has _ joined 
Republic National Life to handle pub- 
lications, advertising and publicity, Theo. 
P. Beasley, Republic National president, 

has announced. 

Miss Periman will act 
“Operations Ho!,” company home office 
publication, and the “Republic National 
Star,” agency magazine. She replaces 
Francis J. Bohl, who has resigned. 

A graduate of the Univ ersity of Texas 
School of Journalism and a native of 
Dallas, she has been on the public rela- 
tions staff of the Mercantile National 
Bank for the past four years, editing 
the bank employe magazine. Miss Peri- 
man is a member of the Society of 
Associated Industrial Editors and Theta 
Sigma Phi, professional journalism fra- 
ternity for women. 





as editor of 


Colonial Life Dividend 


At its regular May meeting, the board 
of directors of Colonial Life of America 
declared a dividend of 15 cents per 
share on the capital stock of the com- 
pany, payable June 10, to stockholders 
of record June 2. 
























Arthur R. Buck Appointed 


George L. Hamlin, CLU, agency vice 
president, Guarantee Mutual Life, 
Omaha, has announced the appointment 


of Arthur R, Buck to represent the 
company in Fort Dodge, Iowa, as general 


agent. 
Mr. Buck has had ten years of suc- 
cessful experience in agency manage- 


ment, prior to accepting his new appoint- 
ment. He is a native of Illinois and held 
an important position with management 
responsibilities prior to entering the life 
insurance business over ten years ago. 
During his life insurance career he ad- 
vanced from agent to associate man- 
ager, to manager. 


Iowa College Group Plan 

The Iowa State Board of Education 
awarded a Group life insurance contract 
to cover Iowa State College at Ames, 
Ia., and Iowa State Teachers College at 
Cedar Falls, Ia., to the Bankers Life of 
Des Moines, The company holds a 
similar contract for employes at the State 
University of Iowa at Iowa City. 

The new contract will cover some 1,900 
full-time employes at the two state 
schools. The state’s share for the new 
Group policy will be approximately $50,- 
000 a year. About two-thirds of the cost 
will be paid by the state. 
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NUMBER ONE | i field ln 7 the Meee Life of co 


SCREENED FOR 


SUCCESS 


Fit underwriters of the Equitable Life 
of lowa are carefully screened to make sure that 
they have selected a field of endeavor for which 
they possess abilities and aptitudes conducive to 
The most scientific selection processes 
available are employed for this purpose in order 
that only those individuals clearly adapted to field 
underwriting will be accepted for training. In this 
way, the chances for successful careers are greatly 
enhanced for those who qualify for contracts with 


HOUITABLE 


FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


OF IOWA 








Guardian at Billion Mark 


The Guardian Life of America has 
reached the __ billion-in-force mark, 
President James A McLain announced. 
The Guardian, which was organized in 
1860, has doubled its insurance in force 
in the past 11 years; the $500 million 
mark was passed early in 1941. The net 


gain in insurance in force. last year, 
largest in the company’s history, 
amounted to $72,458,000, bringing the 


total in force at the start of this year 


up to $971,290.000. 


Named by Occidental 


Occidental Life of California has an- 
nounced the appointment of H. F. 
McKee of The Dalles, Ore., as general 
agent there. Mr. McKee, who joined 
Occidental in 1946, attended public 
schools in Everett, Wash., and com- 
pleted three years of pre-law and law 
at the University of Washington. He 
isa Navy veteran, and one of the com- 
pany’s top field men, having qualified 
for honors at four of Occidental’s con- 
ventions. 

He is a member of The Dalles City 
Council, a trustee of the Mid-Columbia 
Life Underwriters, and was recently 
made an exalted rule rin the Elks Lodge 
in The Dalles. 





Group Plan Illegal 


(Continued from Page 1) 


been purchased with the delinquent pay- 
ments. It merely provides for termina- 
tion of the plan and delivery of the 
shares previously purchased after sale 
of enough to satisfy charges or sale and 
remission of net proceeds. In addition 
the planholder always has the option at 
any time to withdraw from and termi- 
nate his plan. In either event the only 
detriment is loss of the benefit of 
charges deducted from payments pre- 
viously made. It follows that in the 
event of the death of a planholder be- 
fore making all the scheduled payments 
or at a time when he has become delin- 
quent in making any of them there is 
no obligation upon his estate to com- 
plete the payments. Nothing in the con- 
tract confers on the corporation a right 
of action for instalments not paid or 
for damages for failure to make them. 
The planholder has received no property 
or rights in property for which he has 
not paid. He has, as has been said, only 
a right against the corporation for the 
sale to him of stock when and as pay- 
ments are made in accordance with the 
agreement. Default in payment under 
the contract results only in the corpo- 
ration’s option to terminate its own fur- 
ther obligation. 


What the Law Permits 


The Insurance Law permits Group in- 
surance to be issued to a seller of se- 
curities or other property on the lives 
of purchasers under agreement for pay- 
ment of the balance of the purchase 
price in instalments cov ering the amount 
of the unpaid purchase price. The pro- 
ceeds must be payable to the seller and 
be used to discharge the obligation of 
the purchaser or his estate. The evident 
purpose of this provision, the Attorney 
General held, was to permit the use of 
Group insurance so that estates would 
not have to be reduced by payment of 
remaining instalments on property pre- 

viously purchased by the deceased. 

In the absence of such an obligation 
of the decedent’s estate under the plan 
in question, it was held that the statute 
did not permit Group insurance, to be 
used to effectuate a sale of securities at 
the current price to the estate out of 
the insurance proceeds paid to the seller. 

The desirability of such insurance was 
not the problem before him, the Attor- 
ney General told the Superintendent. 


Even though there would be no expense 
to the estate it would not be to save the 
estate from liability for an obligation of 
the decedent within the limitations of 
the Insurance Law. 
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Each of us in the life insurance 
business has a continuing 
responsibility: to render pro- 
fessional services to the millions of 
free Americans who stand to 
benefit by our counsel. Let us 

not neglect our responsibilities— 
and our opportunities. 





every time! 


L baseball, the pitcher has a 
margin for error. He can throw three 
bad balls and still get his man. 


In selling life insurance, that margin 
doesn’t exist. Throw the prospect 
one bad pitch and you’ve lost him. 


Pitching that constant strike takes 
sound salesmanship. More than 
that, it takes timing, control, heart 
and skill—plus knowledge of 

your prospect and product. 


Today’s career life underwriter is 
constantly alert to these success 
factors. With the help of his Home 
Office, his C.L.U. study, and his 
L.U.T.C. training, he is constantly 
improving his “‘pitches’”—and doing a 
better job than ever before. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Herman Reinis Heads 
Brooklyn Mgrs. Slate 


ELECTIONS AT JUNE OUTING 


Bernard M. Eiber Nominated for Vice 
Presidency; Joseph J. Warren 
for Secretary-Treasurer 





Herman Reinis, general agent at 50 
Court Street, Brooklyn, for Manhattan 
Life, was nominated for the presidency 
of the Brooklyn Life Managers Asso- 
ciation at the regular monthly meeting 
held last week at the Hotel Towers. 
Also nominated to serve for the admin- 
istrative year 1952-53 were Bernard M. 





HERMAN REINIS 


Eiber of the Bergen-Eiber agency, Mu- 
tual Trust Life, 26 Court Street, for 
vice president, and Joseph J. Warren, 
manager, Phoenix Mutual Life, 16 Court 
Street, for secretary-treasurer. Officers 
will be formally installed at the annual 
outing at Timber Point Club, Great 
River, N. Y., on June 12. 

Guest speaker at the meeting, which 
attracted a record attendance, was Rich- 
ard E. Pille, vice president and director 
of agencies, Mutual Benefit Life. Mr. 
Pille’s talk, “Life Insurance in Today’s 
Market,” embraced practically every 
phase of the life insurance business 
from the point of view of national 
economics, home office administration 
and the problems of the manager and 
field man. 


Mr. Reinis’ Career 


Mr. Reinis, a native of Brooklyn, has 
long been active in Brooklyn insurance, 
civic and fraternal associations. He is 
a charter member and one of the or- 
ganizers of the Brooklyn Life Super- 
visors Association, a member of the Life 
Supervisors Association of New York, 
and Life Managers’ Association of 
Greater New York. He is also a member 
of the Brooklyn Branch of the Life 
Underwriters Association of the City of 
New York, having served on the board 
of directors 

Mr. Reinis became associated with 
Manhattan Life about 15 years ago with 
the Charles V. Cromwell agency in New 
York as associate general agent. Before 
joining the company he was affiliated 
with other companies as agent, super- 
visor and home office fieldman. Since 
the agency was organized by Mr. Reinis 
about eight years ago, it has been 
among the leaders of the company. Mr. 
Reinis has consistently achieved mem- 
bership in Manhattan Life’s top honor- 
ary production organizations, the Presi- 
dent’s Club and the Manhattan Club, 
and has qualified for attendance at many 
of the annual conventions. 


George S. Ling Joins 
American Bankers Life 


AS EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 





Chairman Landon Says Company Starts 
in Credit and Disability Field; 
Ordinary by Year-End 





Kirk A. Landon, chairman of Ameri- 
can Bankers Life of Miami, Fla., an- 
nounces the addition of George S. Ling 
to the executive staff as executive vice 


president and actuary. Mr. Ling is at 
present actuary of Woodmen of the 
World and formerly was actuary of 
Royal Neighbors of America. He re- 
ceived his early training with Lincoln 
National Life being in the actuarial de- 
partment for ten years and before that 
served with the Canadian Department 
of Insurance. 

Mr. Ling is past president of Fra- 
ternal Actuarial Association and past 
chairman of the blanks committee of 
National Fraternal Congress. He is also 
secretary-treasurer of Insurance Insti- 
tute of Nebraska. 


Mr. Landon stated that while Ameri- 


can Bankers Life expects to commence 


operation July 1, confined to the credit 
life and disability field, that an Ordi 
nary department will be opened before 
the first of the year and that the com- 
pany will feature a standard line of Or- 
dinary life policies. 

The company has completed its capi- 
tal structure with a paid-in capital and 
surplus of $500,000 and expects to con- 
fine its operations in the southern 
states where its running mate, American 
Bankers Insurance Co. of Florida, is 
licensed. 





One of the most 


EXTRAORDINARY 


AYA DIN is 


in the life insurance field 


Planned by Northwestern 
Mutual Agents 


Conducted by Northwestern 


Mutual Agents 


Attended by Northwestern Mutual 


Agents at their own expense 





@ It’s the event of the year—and the wel- 
come-mat is out! 

The Agents run the show. Extraordinary, 
yes—but not new to Northwestern Mutual. 
This year’s meeting will be the Seventy- 
second. What better testimonial could there 
be to the outstanding success of these 
annual get-togethers? 

Here in pleasant Milwaukee every sum- 
mer, Northwestern Mutual Agents convene 


to exchange ideas. Here they profit from 
the experience of the veterans, from the 


fresh enthusiasm of the newcomers. Here 
in congenial Milwaukee they renew old 


acquaintances, and make new ones in an 


atmosphere that combines serious business 
with relaxed informality. 
The 1952 Committee whose names ap- 


pear below promises the traditional high 
standard of program which the hundreds of 


Northwestern Mutual Agents (and their 


wives) who attend have learned to take for 
granted. 


JULIAN D. WALTER, C.L.U., Special Agent 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Chairman 


ROYALL R. BROWN, C.L.U., Special Agent 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


W. C. DUNBAR, C.L.U., General Agent 


Duluth, Minnesota 


OWEN WHITMAN EAMES, Special Agent 


Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM C. HEWITT, Special Agent 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


JOHN H. JAMISON, General Agent 


Chicago, Ill. 


E. T. PROCTOR, C.L.U., General Agent 


Nashville, Tenn. 


ROBERT L. SCHARFP, Special Agent 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Established 1857 
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Prudential Launches 
New Brokers Service 


IN H. O. ORDINARY DEPARTMENT 





Headed by Carl Lundy; Succeeded as 
Superintendent of Agencies N. Y. 
Region by H. A. Austin 





Establishment of a specialized brokers 
service in the Ordinary Agencies De- 
partment was announced by Sayre Mac- 
Leod, CLU, vice president of The Pru- 
dential, which will be headed by Carl 


CARL P. LUNDY 


P. Lundy, CLU, superintendent of agen- 
cies, who will be released from super- 
vision of the metropolitan region to de- 
vote full-time to the development of 
brokerage business. 

Howard A. Austin, Jr.. CLU, director 





HOWARD A. AUSTIN, JR. 


of field training, will transfer back to 
the Ordinary Agencies Department as 
Superintendent of agencies in charge of 
the metropolitan region, succeeding Mr. 
Lundy, 

Over the years, Prudential Ordinary 
Agencies have built up a large brokerage 
following. By setting up a specialized 
brokerage service, the company expects 
to provide much wider service to 
brokers in local communities to help 
them in spreading the availability of life 
Insurance in their areas, a company 
Statement says. 

“This means that marketing facilities 
can be developed in many _ sections 
which today are not covered closely by 
our field agency force,” Mr. MacLeod 
said. “The new program is the result of 


studies of all aspects of the brokerage 
field. Our studies have convinced us 
that brokerage is both good and attrac- 
tive business from our viewpoint.” 

To Expand Brokerage Offices 

In developing the ground-work for the 
new program, Mr. MacLeod pointed out 
that The Prudential recently has been 
expanding its own activities in the brok- 
erage field. It now has four brokerage 
offices, three in New York, and one in 
Philadelphia. 

“We now propose to expand this ef- 
fort by seeking other outlets for our 
product. Numerous other brokerage 
offices will, we hope, become available 
to us under our new program,” Mr. 
MacLeod said. “We are constantly seek- 
ing to make our business more attrac- 
tive to them.” 

He noted that Mr. Lundy, a widely 
known brokerage expert, has recently 
been conducting two-day school sessions 
for brokers in key cities, coast-to-coast. 
Sessions were held in New York, Phila- 
delphia, New Orleans, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, De- 
troit and Newark. 

As outlined by Mr. MacLeod, the new 
brokerage unit will assist and service 
brokers by: ‘Continuing the operation of 
schools for brokers; preparing sales pro- 
motion materials that brokers can use 


with their clients; providing experienced 


sales personnel to assist brokers with 





LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


BOwling Green 9-0109 





“on-the-scene” service in handling their 
problems. 

Mr. Lundy is a graduate of Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Law School, class 
of 1933 and practiced law in Philadel- 
phia before entering life insurance sales 
work. He joined Prudential in 1937 as 
an agent in one of the Philadelphia dis- 
trict offices. After three years in the 
Army, he resumed his Prudential affilia 
tion in 1946, later transferring to the 
company’s Quaker City Agency (Phila- 
delphia) as assistant manager in charge 
of brokerage. While in the field, Mr. 
Lundy was an outstanding personal pro- 
ducer and specialized in business life 
insurance and estate planning. He came 
to the home office in Newark, 1950, to 
aid in the supervision of agency opera- 
tions. 


N. Y. C. Association Meets 
At Hotel Astor on June 12 


The annual election luncheon meeting 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York 
June 12 at the Hotel 
speaker will be Vash 


will be held on 
Astor. 


Young, 


Principal 
Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, who will discuss 
“Self-Management.” Mr. Young is author 
of the best seller “A Fortune To Share,” 
which has sold over 1,000,C00 copies. 
Prior to Mr. Young’s address, the elec- 
the 
the 


members of 


held for 


tion of officers and 
board of directors will be 


administrative year 1952-53. 
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this policy. But thanks to John Teppler, our insur- 
ance man, the children and I have a roof over our 
heads today—and our home is free and clear.” 


John Teppler says, “Prudential’s Temporary Income policy completely 
covered this $8800 mortgage for only $19.32 quarterly at age 35. Rock- 
bottom cost is what makes this plan so popular with my mortgage insur- 
ance prospects. It is thrifty decreasing Term insurance, and Prudential 


makes it available in a wide variety of terms.” 


The Temporary Income policy can be tailored to fit the needs of almost any 
prospect. Just get from your prospect: HIS AGE, INTEREST RATE, MORT- 
GAGE BALANCE, YEARS FOR MORTGAGE TO RUN. Your nearest Pru- 
dential Agency will supply the other details. Call on us today. 


THE PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of America 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


PRUDENTIAL 
SECURITY PLANS 

SELL 

BECAUSE THEY SERVE 


Anne Caldwell, mother and homemaker, says— 


“My husband died less than two months after we got 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Life Office Management Conference 
Hears Latest In Efficiency Methods 


told the conference. Only 
in effect a little more than a year in this 


Life Office Management Association 
held a two-day conference last week at 
Colorado Springs when experts told of 
the latest. in economies of oper ition and 
improvements in service made by life 
insurance companies through constant 
research in methods and_ procedures. 
President of LOMA is J. L. Batchler, 
vice president and secretary of Kansas 


City Life; vice president is Harry H. 
Allen, second vice president. and secre- 
tary of Mutual Benefit Life; Frank L. 


Rowland is managing director. 
Show How Savings Can Be Effected 


more than one-half in 
required for daily prepa- 
ration of agency production reports was 
reported by Carter M. Sutherlin, 
dinator of California-Western 

Life, as the yrecmey of the use of an 
Ozalid machine. Mr. Sutherlin also cited 
a doubling of filing effectiveness in the 
same space through the adoption of open 
shelf filing for certain types of records; 
saving of many man-hours 
through elimination of the 


Reduction of 
the man-hours 


coor- 
States 


also. the 
monthly 


checking of endorsements on paid 
checks. 

Material savings and increased effi- 
ciency were reported by Norman B. 


administrative assistant of 
Golden State Mutual Life, from the use 
of a package inventory system and a 
central forms control pl in. 


Houston, 


Howard M. Olsen, assistant underw rit- 
tet of New World Life, said that his 
company had cut the posting time of 


dividends to stockholders by 90% 
through improved machine systems, 

A material cut in typing time and a 
reduction of 95% in the accounting 
work involved stemmed from the sony 
tion of a system of attaching sight draft 
for attending amon fees to the re- 
ports filed by them, according to H. W. 
Morrill oe secretary of Northern 
Life. 

The cost of handling small Group in- 
surance units was reduced through elimi 
nation of many non-productive motions, 
according to Earl S Jordan, assistant 
controller, Occidental Life of California, 
who said the result has ibe a 50% 
increase in volume with no increase in 
administrative staff. 

Policy printing savings were cited by 
F. G. Shepard, actuary of Unity Mutual 
Life and Accident, through setting up 
a fixed paragraph system, with plates 
for each provision, the policies being 
made up by various combinations of the 
standard units. 

Time saving and facility of movement 
of data were reported as the results of 
the elimination of premium posting to 
policy history cards, by Robert C. Burr, 
assistant comptroller, Northwestern life. 

The time of several clerks was saved 
through using a punch card as a pre- 
mium billing notice and a new system of 
transfer posting, according to H, A 
Reeve, secretary and treasurer, Consti- 
tution Life. 

Douglas K. Swinnerton, methods 
analyst of Pacific Mutual, said that. his 
office was oper: iting with six fewer clerks 
as a result of the elimination of premium 
posting, with still greater savings pos- 
sible as the work becomes more familiar. 





Use of Training Programs 


One of the profitable training pro- 
grams instituted in the western home 
office of Prudential at Los Angeles has 


training of supervisors in the 
simplification, W. R. 


administrative assistant 


been the 
principles of work 


Horandt, senior 


in that office, 


home office of more than 1,000, estab- 
lished only three years ago, this work 
simplification program has already been 
productive of a savings of about 40,000 
man-hours annually. At the same time, 
service to policyholders has been im- 
proved on many transactions, Mr. 
Horandt said. 

Less than a year since establishment 
of a supervisors’ training program, there 
is already evidence that the benefits re- 
ceived have far exceeded expectations, 
Harold P. Stebbins, secretary of Bank- 
ers Life of Nebraska, said, “There are 
fewer problems occurring in the area of 
human relations and supervisors report 
a definite improvement in employe 
morale. It is evident that supervisors at 
all levels have greater confidence in 
themselves and are better equipped to 
build confidence in their staffs. Many 
are enthusiastically engaged in various 
long range projects.” 

The training work provided by the 
LOMA Institute has paid big dividends 
to the company, the supervisor and the 
individual employe, J. Raymond James, 
educational supervisor of Southwestern 
Life told the conference. Citing the ex- 
perience of the past ten years, during 





which his company has made use of the 
Institute program, Mr. James said that 
in this period 88 employes had passed 
one or more examinations, representing 
about 20% of the number now employed. 

“In these ten years, we have lost only 
19 from these 88, an average of about 
two persons per year,” he said. “This 
does not necessarily mean that the 
LOMA studies keep employes from leav- 
ing the company, but it does indicate 
that. the more permanent type of em- 
ploye engages in some definite plan for 
advancement.” 

Companies can derive great benefit, 
especially in reduced costs, through care- 
ful preparation for the periodic Associa- 
tion Examination made by the state in- 
surance departments, said A. C. Olshen, 
vice president and actuary of West Coast 
Life. “There has been so much misun- 
derstanding between companies and ex- 
aminers, due mainly to a lack of appre- 
ciation of the task to be performed and 
the manner in which the companies 
could facilitate the examinations, that 
something should be done to bridge the 
gap,” Mr. Olshen said. “The problems 
have not been due to uncooperativeness 
or obstinacy on the part, of either the 
examiners or company, but basically to 
a lack of understanding of what is to 
be accomplished and how best to achieve 
same.” 

Mr. Olshen suggested that the com- 
pany make itself fully familiar with the 
NAIC manual on examinations; desig- 
nate someone familiar with all company 
activities to be contact man for the 
examiners and aid their search for data; 
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prepare as much as possible of needed 
material in advance, often by copies of 
other reports, thus saving expenses; see 
that examiners meet all officers and de- 
partment heads and have access to them 
when needed. Full cooperation will not 
only reduce costs, but. provide much 
valuable information on procedures and 
practices, 

Employe opinion polls, properly de- 
veloped and conducted in companies with 
a good program of personnel administra- 
tion, can develop effective guideposts to 
action, Robert D. Gray, director of In- 
dustrial Relations Section of California 
Institute of Technology, stated. Citing 
the widespread use of these opinion polls 
among employes, Mr, Gray warned that 
no company should undertake a_ poll 
until it is reasonably sure that it is doing 
a good job of personnel administration: 
no poll should be designed to put the 
finger on any individual, either within 
management or among the employes; 
polls of employes’ opinions may help 
audit or check supervisory performance 
and show the way for improved super- 
vision in the future. 

Effective use of a budgeting program 
for home office operations was described 
by W. W. Eaton, > er of Forest 
Lawn Life, Glendale, Cal. A projection 
is made annually on a conservative basis 
and_ quarterly checks are made as to 
performance, Mr. Eaton said. Included 
in the details used for the projection 
are sales and all sales expense, salaries, 
rent, taxes, mortality expectations, in- 
vestment earnings, lapses and termina- 
tions and everything that would affect 
the funds available for expenditure. The 
projection is made so close to the line 
that consideration is given to the types 
of policy to be stressed in the ensuing 
year’s selling efforts. 

High morale means increased produc- 
tion and efficiency and greater attention 
should be paid to human problems to 
stimulate greater zeal and persistence, 
Ernest T. Koopman, vice president of 
Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, Iowa, 
said. “Some companies have over-stafted 
their offices and thereby lowered the 
morale of their employes,” Mr, Koop- 
man said, “while at. the same time they 
have added to the cost of operation. 
They may have even sacrificed efficiency. 
This can become a vicious circle. More 
help means less work. Less work leads to 
a slowdown among workers. That in turn 
demands still more muasecveicel 





Lt. Willard W. Crowell, Jr. 


Killed in Action in Korea 
First Lieutenant Willard W. Crowell, 
J Angeles, was killed in the 
fighting in Korea. Lt. Crowell was a 
personal producer associated with the 
John R. Mage Agency of Northwestern 


Mutual Life when recalled into active 
service from the reserves. He was 
twice wounded before meeting his 


death, and was the holder of the Purple 
Heart decoration and the Silver Star. 
rte was a graduate of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, and previous 
to joining the Mage agency had been a 
debit man in Los Angeles for more 
than a year for the American National 
Life of Galveston. 
He is survived by 
Joan L. Crowell 
Dana Crowell. 


J. M. Dillon to Handle Life 


The Corwin Gutleber Agency, Ozone 
Park, New York, general agents for 
Colonial Life, have appointed James M. 
Dillon to have charge of life insurance. 
Mr, Dillon has had six years of life 
insurance sales experience and has com- 
pleted the Life Underwriters Training 
Course. 


his widow, Mrs. 
and an infant son, 
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Thomas B. Silliman 


Provident Mutual Life of Philadel- 
phia has appointed Clinton Campbell, 
Jr., manager at Knoxville and Goode 
Love as manager at Charlottesville. The 
company also announces that Thomas 
B. Silliman, who retired as general 


than 33 
appointed gen- 


Duluth after 


has been 


agent in more 


years service, 


eral agent emeritus, the first so to be 


named. 
Mr. Campbell, 
supervisor at 


who has been serving 


as agency Knoxville for 
a graduate 
and has 


Mutual 


the past several months, is 
of University of 


associated with 


Tennessee, 


been Provident 





Travelers Field Changes 

Fourteen appointments, four promo- 
tions and two transfers in life, accident 
and Group lines have been announced 
by The Travelers. 

“Glen Allen, field supervisor at Okla- 
homa City, has been promoted and ap- 
pointed assistant manager at the Tulsa 
agency branch office. Charles R. Strad- 
er, field supervisor at Pittsburgh, has 
been promoted and appointed assistant 
manager yi that office, 

Reeves A. Lukens of the home office 
group ois ‘division has been promoted 
and appointed Group supervisor at the 
Columbia, South Carolina agency branch 
office and Acker E. Young of the home 
office Group sales division has been pro- 
moted and appointed Group supervisor 
at Indiz anapolis. 

Gilbert M. Sawyer, Jr., Group super- 
visor at Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia has been appointed in the same 
capacity to South Bend. 

Six new Group supervisors have been 
named. They are Carolus G. Anderson 
at Minneapolis; John R. Shay at Cleve- 
land: John A. Ross, Jr. at the Hartford 
branch office; Richard H. Lucas, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia; Gordon 
B. Thorn at Cincinnati; and Carl J. 
Van Heuit at San Francisco. 

R. N. Hogue, field supervisor at Dallas, 
has transfenred his headquarters to the 
Fort Worth agency branch office. 


Six new field supervisors have been 
appointed. They are Charles E. Earley 
at Lubbock, Texas; Edward V. Brewer, 


Jr., Oakland; Jack Walls, Wilmington, 
Delaw: are; Stephen M. Chase, Boston; 
Joel W. Griffith, Oklahoma City; and 
William E. Everitt, Jr. at Jacksonville. 

Two agency service representatives 
have been appointed. They are Rayford 
L. Bolin at Dallas and Edgerly E. Watts 
at Des Moines. 


Appoint Rex H. Anderson 


Supervisor at St. Louis 
The Great-West Life has announced 
the appointment of Rex H, Anderson 
as supervisor at, the company’s St. Louis 
branch. Mr. Anderson, a graduate of 
3eloit College, joined the Great-West 
Life at Winnipeg in 1950 as supervisor 
of sales promotion. In his new post Mr. 
Anderson will assist Gordon F. Cantelon, 
manager, St. Louis branch of the com- 
pany, which serves policyholders in the 
eastern half of Missouri. During 1951 
new business produced by the St. Louis 
branch was double the 1950 figures. 


Clinton Campbell, Jr. 





Goode Love 
since 1946. He has qualified for every 
Provident Round Table, the company’s 
sales club since that time. He is 
serving as secretary-treasurer of Ten- 
nessee Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, and has served as secretary as well 
as treasurer of the Knoxville Associa- 
tion. He is a member of the official 


top 


board of Church Street Methodist 
Church and president of his Sunday 
School class. He has also worked for 


various community groups, is a member 
of the YMCA and the Knoxville Execu- 
tive Club, and was recently a divisional 
chairman for the Cancer Fund. 

Mr. Love, who has been serving as 
agency supervisor at Charlottesville for 
the past year, is a graduate of Univer- 
sity of Virginia. He became associated 
with Provident Mutual in 1949 and since 
then has had a fine record in agency 
management and in personal production, 
qualifying for the Provident Round 
Table. He is currently serving as a di- 
rector of the Charlottesville and Albe- 
marle Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and as president of Charlottesville Lit- 
tle League Baseball, Inc. During World 
War II he was an officer in the Army 
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Conroy, Shands Appointed to 


Wage Stabilization Board 
Washington—The Wage Stabilization 
Board, because of the complex and 
peculiar problems of the life insurance 
industry wage structure, has appointed 
two insurance company executives to a 
special tripartite advisory committee 
which will have the task of passing on 
petitions for increases in the commis- 
sion rates of life insurance agents. 

The two executives are: Eugene J. 
Conroy, general solicitor of Prudential, 
and William R. Shands, vice president 
and general counsel of Life Insurance 
Co. of Virginia. : 

They will be industry members. 
George L. Russ, president of the AFL 
Insurance. International Union, and 
Fred C. Pieper, CIO national repre- 
sentative of Insurance and Allied Work- 
ers Organizing Committee, will be the 
labor members. : F ; 

Charles Center, a University of Wis- 
consin professor, was named as public 
member and as chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

There are very few pending applica- 
tions for permission to raise agents’ 
commission rates, but these have been 
held up pending appointment of the 
special committee. Principal petition 
now on the agenda is the wage agree- 
ment between Prudential and the AFL 
which 


Air Forces and is now commanding Insurance International Union, 
officer of Flight C of the Volunteer recently ended the strike of the com- 
Air Reserve Squadron in Charlottesville. pany’s industrial agents. 
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8314 years. 


Hudsonpillar attains age 100. 








A Policyholder Since 1868 


Northwestern Mutual Life points with pride to an inspiring 
example of loyalty in policyholder Charles H. Hutsonpillar, 
who purchased a 10-payment life policy in Northwestern 
Mutual on September 24, 1868, as a 14-year old student. He is 
believed to be the holder of the oldest life insurance policy in 
force in any company in the United States, with a record of 


Mr. Hutsonpillar has received annual dividends every year 
since 1871 in accordance with the provisions of the hand-written 
contract. In return for total premiums of $340.90, the policy 
has returned dividends of $578 to date and has a cash value of 
$950. The policy matures at full face value in 1954 when Mr. 


Policyholder Hutsonpillar represents an excellent example 
of the greatness of the life insurance business. We are very 
happy to join with other members of the Northwestern Mutual 
family in extending our congratulations and best wishes for 
continued good health to Mr. Hutsonpillar. 


WILLIS F. McMARTIN, General Agent 
AND ASSOCIATES 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
595 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22 
MUrray Hill 8-7110 


Home Office — Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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“Where Business is Appreciated” 


CARL E. HAAS, C.L.U. 


General Agent 


Continental Assurance Company 
Chicago, IIl. 
32 Court Street Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-7362 











H. W. Brower Addresses 


San Francisco Meeting 
A review of the investment picture in 
life insurance companies during 1951 
and some comment on the probable 
short-term future trends in the light of 
current conditions was given by Presi- 
dent Horace W. Brower of Occidental 
Life of California before the recent San 
Francisco meeting of the National Fed- 
eration of Financial Analysts Societies. 
Mr. Brower’s talk entitled “Outlook 
For ‘Life’” went into the investment 
portfolios of the life companies and 
showed changes that had taken place 
during the year, as w ell as the prospects 
for additional changes in the immediate 
future. Mr. Brower reminded his audi- 
ence of the growing impact, of govern- 
ment forms of life insurance by pointing 
out that there is now a larger volume of 
such forms including Social Security and 
NSLI than is held in force by the com- 
panies. He pointed out that the private 
life insurance in force on the average 
American family had moved _ from 
about 14% of average family in- 
come in 1940 to slightly less than 
1% of average income in 1950, al- 
though the dollar volume in force had 
increased from $3,300 in 1940 to $5,100 
in 1950. Actually, he explained, the aver- 
age American family has today the 
equivalent of about two years’ income in 
life insurance in force, due to this ex- 
pansion of government insurance forms. 
Mr. Brower’s talk concluded with an 
analysis of life insurance stocks as in- 
vestments and some guide posts that 
could be used in selecting this type of 
equity. 


Franklin Elects Dickerman 

The board of directors of Franklin Life, 
Springfield, Illinois, has elected Robert 
W. Dickerman, assistant actuary of the 
company. Mr. Dickerman has been asso- 
ciated with the actuarial department of 
the Franklin ince 1949, 

A native of Springfield, Mr. Dicker- 
man attended Springfield schools and 
had been enrolled in the University of 
Michigan for one semester when war 
service interrupted his career for three 
and one-half years in the European 
theatre, After his release to civilian life, 
he returned to the University of Michi- 
gan and received his B. S. degree in 
August of 1948. He continued for his 
M. A. degree in mathematics, receiving 
it in June of 1949. Immediately there- 
after he became associated with the 
Franklin in the actuarial department. 

In August of last year Mr. Dickerman 
completed his fifth examination to win 
associate membership in the Society of 
Actuaries. He has now completed his 
first examination for a Fellowship in the 
Society. 
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Prudential Regional 
Change at Pittsburgh 


PHILIPS REGIONAL DIRECTOR 


To Supervise 25 District Offices; A. N. 
Robertson to Assist as Re- 
gional Supervisor 


Appointment of Wayne E. Philips of 
New Kensington, Pa. as head of The 
Prudential’s Allegheny regional office at 
311 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, was an- 
nounced by James E. Rutherford, vice 
president. Mr. Philips succeeds Harold 
FE. Connolly, who is undertaking new 
duties in Philadelphia. 

As regional director of agencies, Mr. 
Philips will have general supervision 
over 25 district offices staffed by more 
than 1,000 agents. Five of these offices 
are in Pittsburgh, 17 in other Pennsyl- 
vania communities and three in West 


Virginia. 

According to Mr. Rutherford, these 
offices service approximately one-half 
billion dollars of life insurance held by 
Prudential policyholders in the Alle- 
gheny territory. 


Careers of Philips and Robertson 


Mr. Philips started his career with 
the company in 1931 as an agent at Oil 
City, Pa. Shortly thereafter he was pro- 
moted to a supervisory post in the Oil 
City office and, in 1946, was named head 
of the company’s district office at New 
Kensington, which position he is now 
vacating. 

The new regional head has long been 
active in Pennsylvania insurance circles 
and is president of the Pennsylvania 
Life Underwriters Association. 

At the same time, Mr. Rutherford 
announced the appointment of Abraham 
N. Robertson as regional supervisor to 
assist Mr. Philips in the Pittsburgh 
headquarters. Mr. Robertson takes over 
his new assignment from the company's 
home office where, for the past 25 
years, he has been closely associated 
with sales administration in the district 
agencies field. ae: 

Mr. Robertson holds membership in a 
number of professional organizations in- 
cluding the Sales Executives Club of 
Northern New Jersey and the Delta 
Sigma Pi professional fraternity, of 
which he is a past president. 


Nazzeo, Regional Group Mgr. 
In New York for U. S. Life 


James N. Nazzeo has been appointed 
New York metropolitan area regional 
manager in the Group department of 
United States Life. He joined the com- 
pany in 1948 and has served in several 
home office departments before becom- 
ing Group sales representative in 1950. 


Occidental Life Opens 
Atlanta Branch Office 


Occidental Life of California’s first 
branch office in Georgia is now operating 
in Atlanta under the supervision of 
Branch Manager Ralph S. Ferren and 
Brokerage Manager Harry L, Richard- 
son, Jr., William B. Stannard, vice presi- 
dent in charge of agencies, announced. 

Opening of the new offices at 208 Vol- 
unteer Building, Atlanta, marks Occi- 
dental’s initial entry into Georgia, where 
the company was just recently licensed 
to transact business. 

Mr. Ferren, who began his insurance 
career with Occidental in 1947, has taken 
over his new post after serving for the 
Past two years as assistant manager of 
Occidental’s Washington, D. C., branch. 

Mr. Richardson was born and edu- 
cated in Georgia, graduating from the 
University of Georgia in 1914. Following 
his discharge from the Navy in 1946, he 
joined National Life of Vermont. in 
Atlanta. 


A. C. Palmer Chairman 
Of R. & R. Service 


—_——_. 


HILBERT RUS IS PRESIDENT 





Both Have Long Service in Life Insur- 
ance Education; Have Authored 
Many Books 


Alden C, Palmer, executive vice presi- 
dent of Insurance Research & Review 
Service, Indianapolis, has been elected 
board chairman and Hilbert Rust has 


been made president succeeding the late 
Paul Speicher. 

Mr. Palmer first joined R. & R. in 1919, 
later went into the field for nine years, 
returning to R. & R. in 1936 to take 
charge of the Educational Department. 

e€ was made executive vice president 
in 1942. He is the author of study 
courses and books on life insurance 
training and education and was the first 
director of the Purdue course which 
has expanded into the Purdue Life In- 
surance Marketing Institute. 

Mr. Rust, who has been vice presi- 
dent and general manager of R. & Rz 


joined that organization in 1938 after 
a successful life insurance selling ex- 
perience, was elected vice president in 
1942, was made managing editor in 
1948 and vice president and general 
manager in 1951. He has long been 
active in life underwriter association 
work, is past president of the Indian- 
apolis Association, is an officer of the 
Indianapolis CLU Chapter as well as 
senior member of the editorial board 
of “Query”, published by American So- 
ciety of CLU. Mr. Rust is the author of 
several books on selling and his sales 
aids are widely used. 

















eeyt TOOK every dime I owned to start my 
business. Took a lot of nerve, too. But 
it’s worth all the long hours of hard work I’ve 
aut into it. Now it’s all mine! No partners, 
No stockholders. That makes me the sole pro- 
prietor, and the profits belong to me 100%. 

“Today my business is my main source 
of income. My family is dependent upon this 
income for support. We are a happy family, 
proud of our position in the community. But 
recently we were confronted with this serious 
and puzzling problem: What would happen 
if I passed out of the picture? My wife couldn’t 
run the business. The boys aren’t old enough, 
and they haven’t had my experience. In these 
difficult times it takes know-how to run a 
business. You say that if I died, my family 
could sell out. To whom? For how much? And 
what would they do then? 

“The more I thought about it, the more 
perishable my business seemed to be, that is 
until a Massachusetts Mutual representative 
came along. He showed me how to make my 
business self-liquidating — 100 cents on the 
dollar — if I die. At the same time I can build 
up a cash reserve that will give me lifelong 
income if I grow too old to run my business. 
Most sensible plan I ever heard about, and I 
lost no time in adopting it. 

**Now, in addition to owning my business 








Lock, Stock and Barrel 


I OWN MY BUSINESS 


lock, stock and barrel as long as I am here to 
run it, | know that my family will not lose the 
value of the business when I die. 

“If you have a problem similar to mine, 
why don’t you seek the advice of an experi- 
enced Massachusetts Mutual representative? 
He'll be glad to serve you.” 


TE A FACT: 


A Sole Proprietorship is the most 
perishable type of business. 








° 
Not only is the proprietor the 
mainstay of the business, but he 
and the business together are the 
main source of income needed to 
support his family. 
. 

With a business insurance plan 
tailored to fit individual needs, he 


can establish the selling price of 
his business today and know not 
only how much his family will get 
from it, but also where the money 
is coming from! 








_Maassachusel Mutual LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Carl M. Spero Addresses Actuary, Manufacturers Life University of Conn. Plans 


Newark CLU Chapter 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS HELD 


William V. Winslow Elected President 
Succeeding Mildred F. Stone; 
Other Officers and Directors 


M. , CLU, 


American Society 





national 
dent of of Chartered 
Life Underwriters, addressed the mem- 
of the Newark of that 
organization at a recent IJuncheon meet- 
held at the Treat Hotel 
Newark. Mr. president and 
founder of Spero-Whitelaw Co., Inc., 
an insurance brokerage firm. He is a 
past president of the New York Chap- 
ter of the Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters and a co-founder of the 
“Compendium of Company Practices.” 
He has also been known widely in New 
York for the past 30 years for his 
cial and philanthropic activities. 
Spero described the activities of 
American Society of CLU through- 
‘ie United States over the past 
and pointed out the very rapid 
which the society has had dur- 
past seven years, citing espe- 
success of the Journal of the 
the new publication “Query,’ 
and the Institutes conducted annually 
by the society. He contended that such 
success grows from the grass roots, be- 
ing dependent on the activities of each 
individual Chapter. 


Carl Spero, presi- 


bers Chapter 


ing Robert 


Spero is 


So- 


vear, 
growth 
ing the 
cially the 
Sc ciety, 


Mr. Spero paid tribute to Leroy G. 
Steinbeck, managing director of The 
American ’ Society of CLU, for the great 
contribution he has made to the prog- 
ress of the society. Mr. Spero also out- 
lined many of the plans and hopes for 
the years ahead, and suggested ways 
in which the CLU movement could be 
strengthened both in the area of ob- 
taining more qualified members of the 
society and in winning greater public 
acceptance of the value of CLU. He 


expressed gratitude for the support and 
assistz ance that life insurance companies 
have given in many ways, and especially 
in encouraging the educational activi- 
ties of the society. In emphasizing the 
high ideals of The American Society of 
CLU, Mr. Spero indicated that there 
is one main objective, namely, to_pro- 
mote the good of the insuring public. 

A short business meeting preceded 
the talk by Mr. Spero in which the fol- 


lowing officers and_ directors were 
elected for the ensuing vear: President, 
William V. Winslow; first vice presi- 
dent, Edward C. Jahn; second vice 
president, Howard Petith; secretary, J. 
Wesley Tillou; treasurer, William I. 


Rosenthal. 

Board of directors for a term of three 
vears: Marvin V. Henkel, Joseph D. 
Wasserman. For two years to complete 
an unexpired term: James G. Bruce. 

Mr. Winslow, the newly elected presi- 


dent, is regional manager, central re- 
gion, for The Prudential. In accepting 
the post of president, Mr. Winslow 
praised the energetic efforts of the re- 
tiring president, Mildred F. Stone, di- 
rector of ay aa services division, 
Mutual Benefit Life. 
R. F. Johnson Dead 
R. F. Johnson, 60, a member of the 


law department of Bankers Life of Des 
Moines from 1928 until 1946, died re- 
cently at Hollywood, California, after 
seven years of disability. He served the 
company as assistant counsel from 1936 
until 1945, when he suffered a cerebral 
hemorrhage. Continuing ill health forced 
him to retire under the company’s dis- 
ability plan and his retirement was an- 
nounced at the company’s annual meet- 
ing in April, 1946. Three years later he 
moved to Bellflower, California, and in 
1951 moved to Hollywood. 

As a member of the company’s legal 


staff he 


became widely known as an 
authority in the field of title law. He was 
elected assistant counsel in 1936 after 


eight years as attorney, 





BEVERIDGE 


Manufacturers Life has appointed J. 
R. Beveridge, as actuary of the company. 
joined Manufacturers 
1925, 
following a period of 
the East, 
was appointed associate actuary in 
of the 


Mr. Beveridge 
August, 
1935 


work in 


Life in became assistant 
actuary in 
and 


1947. 
Actu- 


supervisory Far 


He is a Fellow Society of 


aries. 
G. L. Holmes, who has been vice presi- 


dent and actuary, now becomes vice 


president, 


Fidelity Mutual Seminar 
Mutual is 


Fidelity holding a five-day 


seminar for new agents at its home of- 
fice in Philadelphia this week. Attending 
are men from general agencies in At- 
lanta, Camden, Chicago, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Philadelphia, New York City, 
South Carolina and Washington, D. C. 
Invitation was based on length of serv- 


ice, amount of business, and production 
trend, and subject to recommendation by 
the general agent in each case. 

The purpose of the Fidelity’s home of- 
fice seminars is to better acquaint the 
new agent with the company, its opera- 
tions and practices, and to help him 
become a more effective underwriter 
with a fuller concept of the profession 
of life underwriting. 

Company officers and 
heads will participate in 
analyzing operations as they relate to 
the individual underwriter. Discussions 
will include qué ulity business, work habits, 
sales promotion material, the company’s 
lead service, estate programming, selec- 
tion of risks, and single need selling. 


department 
the program, 


bigger job. 








Bright Future for Right Man 


A large, nationally known life insurance company has an 
interesting opportunity for a man as supervisor in its Newark, 
N. J., office. Applicant should have a good personal production 
record plus the desire to test his supervisory capacity in a 


If he makes good in this agency, he will ultimately be given 
his own agency. A bright future is in store for the right man. 
Salary and commission based on personal production. 


Write giving age, education, experience, sales record and 
other pertinent data to Box 2097, The Eastern Underwriter, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. All replies strictly con- 
fidential. 





Ninth Underwriting School 


“Insurance for Business Purposes” will 
be the topic under consideration at the 
Ninth Life Underwriting School which 
is scheduled for the week of July 28, it 
was announced by Laurence J. Acker- 
man, Dean of the School of Business 
Administration at the University of 
Connecticut. 

The school, which is under the joint 
sponsorship of the Connecticut State 
Association of Life Underwriters, the 
University School of Business Adminis- 
tration, and the Division of University 
Extension, is a semi-advanced school for 
men with at least two years of experi- 
ence in the life insurance business. 

Instructors at the school will be: 
Daniel P. Cavanaugh, associate counsel, 
Aetna Life, Hartford; Thomas S. Morse, 
CLU, consultant, Personal Plans Service, 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford; Elmon A. 
Starr, superintendent of agencies, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Hartford; Harry M. 
Smith. manager, Union Mutual of Port- 
land, Me., Hartford: Stuart A. Monroe, 
associate general agent, Solomon Huber 
Agency, New York City; P. Philip La- 
covara, managing editor, Trusts and Es- 
tates, New York City; Herbert Paul 
Karlsruher, CLU, New York City, and 
H. P. Gravengaard, vice president and 
executive editor, The National Under- 
writer, Cincinnati. 

The one-week school will be opened on 
Monday morning by Dean Ackerman, 
and the closing address will he given by 
Wilbur W. Hartshorn, CLU, superin- 
tendent of agencies, Metropolitan Life, 
New York City. 

Some of the subjects to be covered at 
the school are: “The Anatomy of the 
Business Organization,” “The Liquida- 
tion Agreement,” “The Insurance Ar- 
rangements,” “The Value of the Closely 
Held Business Interest,” “Kev Man In- 
surance,” “Accident and Health Insur- 
ance,” “Mass Coverages,” and “The Sell- 
ing of Insurance for Business Purposes.’ 

Joseph H. Richard of Norwich, chair- 
man of the Summer School Educational 
Committee, is in charge of arrangements 
for the school. For information about 
fees and program, write to Miss Dorothy 
G. Lundblad, School of Business Admin- 
istration, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Connecticut. 


Soper Heads St. Louis CLU 


i le A ae or St. Louis manager for 
Sun Life of Canada, was elected presi- 
dent of St. Louis Chapter of American 


Serine of CLU at the annual meeting 
held at Glen Echo Country Club at St. 
Louis County, May 23. Mr, Soper, who 
served as vice president during the 
past year, succeeds Richard C. Budlong, 
editor of “Life Insurance Selling.” 
Richard T. Stith, New England Mutual, 
has been advanced from secretary-treas- 
urer to vice president. The newly elected 
secretary-treasurer is Victor Koch of 


Massachusetts Mutual Life. 








Toole Sees Future 
Of Cities as Secure 


WHY SUBURBS ARE NO THREAT 


Prudential Vice President Gives Build- 
ing Owners-Managers Confident 
View of Future 


The future of the modern city seems 
secure in spite of its problems of con- 
traffic and mounting costs, in 
of S. W. Toole, second 


vice president of the Prudential, who 
addressed the National Association of 
Building Owners and Managers in Chi- 
cago recently. He cited the investments 
of life insurance companies in large 
office buildings as evidence of the con- 
fidence of institutional lenders in the 
future outlook for cities. 

Mr. Toole reviewed the development 
of cities and the growth of suburban 
areas discussing at some length the 
possibility of an exodus of business to 
outlying communities. While such a 
movement is underway for various in- 
dividual reasons and will doubtless con- 
tinue, he felt that it posed no great 
threat to the future of central cities as 
this movement is about counterbalanced 
by the number of business concerns 
coming into the cities. 

“The central city and the suburbs are 
interdependent,” said Mr. Toole. “The 
city needs the population of the suburbs 
to fill their employment needs and as 
good customers for its stores. Mv com- 
pany, for example, draws its 11,000 em- 


gestion, 


the opinion 


ploves from over 200 towns and cities 
in North Jersey and New York. The 
suburb needs the big city pavroll to 
support its residents and the big city 


stores to provide the wide selection of 
merchandise that local stores can’t 
carry. The suburbs need the ball games, 
the museums and many other facilities 
which the city has and which the suburb 
can’t afford. Insofar as stores are con- 
cerned, I cannot get too disturbed over 
the rapid increase of department store 
branches. It is obvious to me that the 
convenience and accessibility of the sub- 
urban store exercises a_ strong pull 
against wider assortments and selection 
in the central city store. I think this 
is healthy for it is the sort of compe- 
tition this country has grown up on. 


Future of Office Buildings 


“There are some things you can't 
prove, but I have two ideas regarding 
the future of office buildings which seem 
logical to me. The first is this: im 
manufacturing, it is possible to step 
up productivity through new machinery 
and technological advances at a faster 
rate than you can in clerical or paper 
work. We have had many advances and 
improvements in office machines, no- 
tably, punched card machines, but that 
helps primarily in bookkeeping and rec- 
ord work only. We can’t use machines 
to administer and supervise. We can’t 
use machines to sell or produce adver- 


tising copy. In other words, in general 
office work there are many functions 
where machines cannot be substituted 


for manpower and for this reason the 
needs for general office space should in- 
crease. yovernmental red tape and 
normal requirements of big business 
growing ever bigger should keep the 
demand for office space strong. 

“The second thought goes like this: 
since 1940, we have been in a seller’s 
market almost without interruption. 
That means selling staffs have not found 
it necessary to go out and sell. They 
have been taking orders. There are 
many signs today, however, which indi- 
cate that supply has caught up with 
demand. If that is so, then won’t it re- 
quire more salesmen ‘and more aggres- 
sive selling than we have had for many 
years in the highly competitive period 
ahead? If that proves correct, big sales 
organizations should expand and more 
office space will be required. Since 1950, 
The Prudential has opened 45 new in- 
surance offices. They are the usual 
small offices of an insurance company 
but they do illustrate the type of ex- 
pansion I refer to.” 
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Equitable Life of Iowa’s 


Policy Number 1,000,000 


Parker L. Crouch, Jr., left, and 
James Windsor Hubbell, Jr. 


Policy No. 1,000,000 in Equitable Life 
of lowa was delivered recently to James 
Windsor Hubbell, Jr.,  great-great- 
grandson of founder Frederick Marion 
Hubbell (oil painting in background), to 
whom Equitable policy No. 1 was is- 
sued in February, 1867. Parker L. 
Crouch, Jr., CLU, of the Des Moines 
agency, sold and delivered policy No. 
1,000,000. 

James Hubbell, Jr., entered company 
employment in 1946 following gradua- 
tion from Harvard University and Naval 
service in World War II. He is cur- 
rently a junior official in the investment 
division of the company. 


Lincoln National Life’s 
Convention Club Members 


The final list of Lincoln National 
Life’s convention club members just 
released by Cecil F. Cross, vice presi- 
dent and director of agencies, shows 
394 representatives qualified to attend 
the company’s 1952 meetings with a 
30% increase over last year in the 
number qualifying for the top-ranking 
President’s Club. 

Lincoln National is holding three 
meetings this year. The first will be at 
Mackinac Island June 16, 17 and 18. 
The others will be at Lake Tahoe June 
23, 24 and 25, and at Washington, D. C., 
July 27, 28 and 29. Nearly 400 Lincoln 
National people, including wives and 
families of many of the agents, will 
attend the Mackinac meeting and the 
total attendance at each of the other 
two meetings is expected to be about 
300. At each meeting the program will 
feature sales clinics on accident and 
sickness and life insurance, and a ban- 
quet at which the company’s production 
leaders of the past year will receive 
recognition. 


To Build in San Francisco 
Plans for a 24-story office building 
for San Francisco are being prepared 
by the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. The lot was purchased by Equi- 
table for $1,750,000 two years ago. 





BELBER TAKES LARGER OFFICES 
_Philip C. Belber, general agent of 
Continental Assurance in Newark, N. J., 
announced with pride this week that 
due to increases in the ordinary and 
group life business of his agency dur- 
ing the past few years it has become 
necessary to secure larger quarters. As 
of June 16 the Belber agency will open 
Its new offices at 744 Broad Street, 
Newark, suites 2005 and 2006. 








HEADS LOUISVILLE DISTRICT 

Edgar M. Wachtel has been appointed 
head of The Prudential’s Louisville dis- 
trict office No. 1 to fill the vacancy 
caused by the continuing illness of Ru- 
dolph R. Placek. Identified with the 
sales field since 1939, Mr. Wachtel, 
joined Prudential’s field organization in 
1942. He assumes his new post after 
serving as a staff manager at Silver 
Springs, Md. 
an agent at Washington. 


He previously had been 


BUY MORTGAGE BONDS 

Southern Utah Power Co. has sold 
$975,000 of 44% first mortgage bonds to 
four life insurance companies, it has 
been announced by Warren H. Bulloch, 
president. New York Life purchased 
$500,000 of the issue, with the balance 
going to Berkshire Life, Colonial Life, 
and Bankers National Life. 

Proceeds of the sale will be used to 
retire bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. 


E. H. Roberts Named 


E. H. Roberts, who has been engaged 
in life insurance work 25 years as per- 
sonal producer and in executive posi- 
tions, has been elected vice president 
and agency director of International 
Life of Austin, Texas. 

International Life has now been ad- 
mitted to nine states and plans to ex- 
pand its activities into other states in 
the near future. 





WHAT IS THE MEASURE 
OF A MAN’S 





Success in the business? 


Hf 











ance, and a college diploma. 





Success in life 
is founded on 
serving one’s fellow men 
to the utmost 


of one’s ability 


year. J. 





OUR AVERAGE LEADER: 


In New England Mutual, a ‘‘Leader’”’ is a career underwriter 
who, among other qualifications, sold $500,000 of life 
insurance, or more, during the past year. In the insurance 
industry as a whole, a Leader is a man to be respected for 


his success in the business of selling security to America. 


To determine what makes our own Leaders tick, we asked 
the 200 members of our Leaders’ Association to help us 


compile some interesting averages. 


e@ He's forty-five years old. The youngest of the group is twenty- 


three, and the two oldest are seventy. 
@ He made 71 sales during 1951 for a total of $1,152,000. 
@ He is married, has two children, $65,500 of personal insur- 
@ He makes 16 calls a week, from which he gets eight interviews. 
A normal sale takes him three interviews. 
@ He has been with New England Mutual for more than 12 
@ He secures his prospects from: his policyholders (about 25%), 
referred leads (19%), friends and acquaintances (16%). And 


nearly 25% of his prospects are found within the occupational 


group, or within the same firm, of a client recently sold. 


me NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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Four Mutual Life Officers Made Vice Presidents 





ANDREW C. WEBSTER 


DONALD B. 


WOODWARD 


Mutual 


pro- 


Louis W. Dawson, 
Life of New York, 
motion of four of the 
Their 
follow: 
Webster, 


president for 


president, 
announces the 
company’s of- 
ficers. former titles and 
new titles 

Andrew C. 
vice 


names, 


manager of 


selection, selection; 





W. P. Worthington 


(Continued from Page 8) 


for the new field man entering the life 
insurance business, 2 
“If we have not adjusted our think- 


ing from °45 to ’52 levels and are at- 
tempting to attract men to this business 
on a ’45 income level, aren’t we bound 
to down-grade our field organizations 
in the next year or two? 

“If for example, in ’45 we were start- 
ing a new man on a salary (or guaran- 
tee) of $350 a month, then we all 
recognize if we are still offering a 
guarantee of $350 in ’52 that because of 


the competition we are faced with, that 

$350 is going to buy a man of lower 
a ° ° Pr 

quality today than it did in °45, 


“T am not offering.a solution to the 
problem because that has to be worked 
out in the individual companies. I do 
suggest that the problem is there and 
unless we solve it satisfactorily in the 
individual companies the result will be a 
down-grading of our field organizations 


in the next few years, which will have an 








EDWARD H. WELLS 





Matar Studio 
CLIFFORD B. REEVES 


Edward H. Wells, actuary, vice presi- 
dent and actuary; Donald B. Woodward, 
second vice pre sident, vice president for 
research, and Clifford B. Reeves, second 
vice president, vice president for public 
relations. 


F. H. White Made Gen’! Agt. 

Fred H. White was recently appointed 
general agent of the Buffalo agency of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. A prominent 
life insurance producer in the Buffalo 
area for the past 13 years, Mr. White 
has been manager of the Buffalo agency 
since May 1, 1950. He is a graduate of 
the University of Washington and has 
been a Chartered Life Underwriter since 
1948. 


To Hear T. I. Parkinson 


Thomas I. Parkinson, president, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, will ad- 
dress the annual meeting of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters, June 
23, in the Hotel La Salle. William D. 
Davidson, CLU, associate manager, Equi- 
table Society, will preside, 





adverse effect on the prestige of the 
field organizations by making the job 
more difficult for the successful career 
man in our field organization today.” 


Plans for Increasing 
Agents’ Selling Time 


COMBINATION COMPANIES MEET 
Agency Management Assn. Group ‘te 
Conference at Savannah; W. J. 
Williams Chairman 








Ga.—Companies _ selling 
premium life insurance have 
been taking important steps to reduce 
the debit agent’s bookkeeping duties 
and office routine in order to give him 
more selling time, it was brought out 
at the first day session of the spring 
conference for combination companies, 
of Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. 

E. B. Stevenson executive vice presi- 
dent, National Life and Accident, pre- 
sided at the audience participation ses- 


Savannah, 
weekly 


sion during which companies freely ex- 
changed time saving ideas in the inter- 
est of relieving the agent of office rou- 


tine. The meeting was opened by Wil- 
liam J. Hamrick, vice president, Gulf 
Life, chairman of the conference. 


Conserve Agents Time for Selling 


In opening the discussion, Mr. Steven- 
son told the audience of agency officers 
that his own company had appointed 
a committee to examine the possibility 
of eliminating forms the agent was for- 
merly required to handle. The commit- 
tee succeeded in dispensing with 30 
forms that once were required to be 
filled out by the agent in handling vari- 
ous matters in connection with under- 
writing duties. 


Another company reported it had 
combined nine different policy forms 
into one basic application which could 


Several com- 
committees to 


interchangeably. 
have appointed 
examine each new form introduced for 
use by the field to determine whether 
that form was necessary and vital. 

A trend for reduction of the number 
of days an agent must report to his 
district office was apparent. Most com- 
panies now require agents to report 
only twice or three times during the 
week. 

The Peninsular Life has increased by 


be used 
panies 


Old Line Life Convention 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, has an- 


nounced that its annual convention for 
agents will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago, June 14 to 18 
Paul A. Parker, agency director of the 
company, is general chairman. The busi- 
ness program will be in charge of F. §, 
Talbot, educational director, and the en- 
tertainment will be under supervision of 
Merle F. Ryan, vice president. Officials 
and leading agents of the company will 
appear on the program. One evening will 
be given over to the banquet for the 
Star Leaders’ Club, top underwriters. 





double the time available for strictly 
selling activities of agents by an elabo- 
rate streamlining system of account 
keeping. The system, based on punch 
cards and IBM machines, is being 
studied by other weekly premium com- 
panies with an eye to a possible adop- 
tion. 


Keeping Policy Up to Date 


An interesting discussion developed 
over the question of how best to keep a 
company’s product—the policy—up-to- 
date and competitive. Some companies 
such as the Prudential have commit- 


tees, composed of agency representa- 
tives and actuaries which constantly 
study the question of when to bring 


out new policies in order that agencies 
will be equipped to meet competitive 
coverages. 

H. P. Anderson, vice president, Life 
of Virginia, and a member of the 
LIAMA board of directors, presided at 
the Tuesday morning session. He in- 
troduced W. J. Williams, vice presi- 
dent, Western and Southern, who con- 
ducted a discussion concerning wavs and 
means of providing the agents with 
more effective sales aids. 

In the afternoon of the second day, 
Herman N. Hipp, vice president, Lib- 
erty Life, presided over a training panel. 
Panel members were Frank B. Maher, 
second vice president, the John Han- 
cock; Chairman Karl Kreder, third 
vice president, Metropolitan; Robert L. 
3aer, director of sales plans and train- 
ing,Colonial Life; Edwin P. Gunn, 
manager field training, John Hancock. 

W. J. Williams, vice president, West- 
ern & Southern Life, Cincinnati, was 
elected chairman of the Combination 
Companies Committee of LIAMA. 


O. Kelley Anderson, N. E. Mutual President, in Honolulu 





The above picture was taken on the arrival at Honolulu airport of O. 
Kelley Anderson, president, New England Mutual, to attend the 100th anni- 
versary of the Home Insurance Co. of Hawaii, Territorial general agents of 
the New England Mutual. Pictured with Mr. Anderson are, left to right, 
Kritz Kleene, vice president and assistant manager of the Home of Hawaii; 
Doane Arnold, assistant secretary and underwriting manager, New England 


Mutual; 


Mrs. Arnold; Ralph E. Clark, president of the Home; Mrs. O. 
Kelley Anderson, Mr. Anderson; Allan 
head of the life insurance department of the Home of Hawaii 


Bush, assistant vice president and 
The visit 


marked the 100th anniversary of Hawaii’s life insurance connection with 


Boston. 
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Bergen-Eiber Agency 
Holds Sales Congress 


FIRST MEETING OF A _ SERIES 





A. H. Neil, J. H. Evans, General Agents 
Bergen and Eiber Among Speakers; 
Over 40 in Attendance 





The Bergen-Eiber Agency, Mutual 
Trust Life, Brooklyn, recently presented 
the first in a series of agency sales 
congress meetings in the agency’s newly 
enlarged offices at 26 Court Street. More 
than 40 full time agents and brokers 
attended the meeting. 

A. H. Neil, manager of Mutual Trust’s 
eastern department, who opened the 
meeting, announced that of the six field 
men from New York City who achieved 
membership in the company’s President’s 
Club, three are from the Bergen-Eiber 
Agency. Of the 13 members of the 
Quarter Million Dollar Club in New 
York City, seven are from the Bergen- 
Eiber Agency. In the Monthly Stand- 
ard Club, membership in which is con- 
tingent upon consecutive monthly pro- 
duction, 13 of the 20 members from New 
York City are from the Bergen-Eiber 
Agency. Of the 16 representatives from 
New York City, currently qualified on a 
personal qualification basis to attend the 
1952 regional meeting in August, nine 
are from the Bergen-Eiber Agency. 

Speakers 


Speakers at the meeting included Gen- 
eral Agents Bernard Bergen and Bernard 
M. Eiber, John H. Evans, manager, 
Home Life of New York and president 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York; Howard M. 
Katzen, leading agent in the Bergen- 
Eiber Agency for this year to date; and 
Roy Berlin, a member of the New York 
Bar and a pension trust specialist. 

Mr. Bergen discussed the 1951 Reve- 
nue Act, as amended I. R. C. Sec. 22 (b) 
to add a new exclusion, similar to the 
exclusion of life insurance proceeds re- 
ceived upon the death of an insured, for 
beneficiaries of a deceased employe. 
“Under this amendment,’ Mr. Bergen 
said, “if payments are made to a bene- 
ficiary designated by an employe under 
the terms of an express contract that 
binds the employer to pay such benefici- 
ary a death benefit in the event of the 
death of the employe, then up to $5,000 
of the amount paid by one employer for 
one employe may be excluded from the 
income of the beneficiary. If there are 
several beneficiaries the exclusion may 
be allocated among them. Current rul- 
ings indicate that this death payment 
may also be deducted by the employer 
for income tax purposes.” 

Mr. Ejiber, taking for his topic, ‘““Man‘s 
Most Valuable Economic Asset,” pointed 
out that man’s most valuable economic 
asset is his ability to earn money, and 
that life insurance represented the me- 
dium through which he could safeguard 
against this loss, which is caused by 
death and old age. He emphasized the 
importance of having an adequate insur- 
ance portfolio that is intelligently pro- 
grammed. “Agents so equipped,” Mr. 
Eiber said, “are in a more advantageous 
position to discuss such matters with 
clients, as the sincerity of the agent 
can be readily sensed by the prospect. 
Only by having actually made adequate 
provision for your own family,” he con- 
tinued, “can you impress your client with 
your sincerity.” 

In his talk on “Easier Terms,” Mr. 
Evans pointed out that life insurance 
premiums can be purchased by the bread- 
winner at the rate of two or three 
cents on the dollar, but if the bread- 
winner does not buy the life insurance 
prior to ‘his death, his dependents will 
pay for the lack of life insurance at the 
rate of 100 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. Berlin, discussing pension trusts, 
pointed out that far-sighted business 
organizations are adopting pension plans 


as a business expedient. “It is wise for 
business to adopt a modern trend and 
provide pensions before employes leave,” 
he said, “because they do not have a 
pension arrangement with their present 
firm. 

“The market on pension trusts is 
large and there has been a rebirth in 
the field and the opportunities are un- 
limited and once the pension trust is 
put into force, it provides a continual 
source of new business as employes 
are added to the concern.” 

The meeting was followed by a buffet 
dinner. 


D. of C. April Sales Leader 

The District of Columbia showed the 
greatest rate of increase in Ordinary 
life insurance sales in April, with 
Alabama second and New Hampshire 
third, it is reported by the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association, 
which has analyzed April sales by states 
and leading cities, Countrywide, Ordinary 
business increased 16% in April com- 


pared with April, 1951, while District of 
Columbia sales gained 48%, Alabama 36% 


and New Hampshire 31%. 

For the first four months, with na- 
tional Ordinary sales up 13% over a 
year ago, Alabama led with an increase 
of 35%, with New Mexico in second 
place, up 34% over the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Detroit showed 
the greatest rate of increase for April, 
with a gain of 26%. Los Angeies was 
second with a gain of 22%. Cleveland 
pred for the four months with a gain of 

70. 





S) 


“Had a hard day 
with the 


omens, dear... 


Tor 
HENDERSON 


. . - but I was able to assure Fabius 
Tullus that he had nothing, absolutely nothing to 
fear in the future. Made him a very happy man, 
indeed.” Yes, until the following week when Fabius 
Tullus was sprinting around the arena with a 
couple of hungry lions in hot pursuit and gaining 
at every lap. Some predicting. 

Plain fact, as every life insurance agent knows, 
is that you can’t predict the future. The Union 
Central agent also knows that you can prepare for 
the future on the basis of what happens to most 
people and still take care of the exceptions. 

Certainly the best preparation is life insurance— 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


ie) 



















Union Central life insurance with its policies and 
combinations of policies to meet every life insur- 
ance need from birth to age 70. 

And the Union Central agent is also an up-to- 
date insurance man. The good policy of twenty 
years ago isn’t necessarily the best policy today. 
Times change. People’s needs change. An alert, 
cooperative Home Office keeps all Union Central 
agents fully informed, helps them with the proper 
sales tools to make Union Central Life Insurance 
serve clients best in terms of today’s PS 
needs—projected reasonably and 
logically into the future. 
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PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS term financial borrowings from insur- 
eae : ance companies. In this way, the insur- 
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_ : : : ance companies are contributing not 
know little about electronics and_ its Sane 
only to the progress of science and de- 


development in countless 
David Sarnoff 
service by the talk 
Life 
America meet- 
that 


wapeeeerse velopment of new industries, but also 
to the stability of the nation’s economy. 

As for the electronic computing ma- 
chines used by the insurance companies 
in the head offices of 
What interests 


companies is whether 


channels, General has 
performed a_ public 
last 


Association of 


he made week before the 


Insurance ; 
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companies. 
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ing in Hot Springs, Va., describing 
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: last week that experiments are under 
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time Marconi invented wireless. The ‘ 


ion, make electronic machines of smaller 
electron proved to be the key to revolu- 
: the smaller 
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tionary advances in all forms of com- 


companies. The experiments are largely 


and especially in radio and 
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Frank F. Weidenborner, agency vice 
president of Guardian Life of New York, 
was guest speaker at the May meeting 
of the Sales Managers Bureau of the St. 
Louis C hamber of Commerce last week. 


RCA is actively engaged in produc- 






ments and a large its working 
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CARL E, 


HAAS 


Carl E. Haas, CLU, general agent, of 
Continental Assurance in Brooklyn and 
one of the best known life insurance men 
in that borough, has taken in stride a 
host of association activities since he 
entered the business 22 years ago. The 
latest is his nomination by the Brooklyn 
branch of Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York City for the post of 
administrative vice president after serv- 
ing in the past year as its educational 
vice president. Earlier this year Mr. 
Haas was elected president of the Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Association 
of Continental Assurance. He has also 
served as president of the Brooklyn Life 
Managers Association and of the Brook- 
lyn Life Supervisors Association, and 
has done plenty of educational work for 


the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City. His chief outside inter- 
est is the Brooklyn Kiwanis Club of 


which he has been vice president. 
i oe es 


George L. Lewis, manager of the 
Aetna Insurance Group’s printing plant 
on Woodland Street, Hartford, has re- 
tired to the reserve force after serving 
the company for more than 31 years. 
Keith A. Sassaman, assistant manager of 
the printing department, succeeds as 
manager, Mr. Lewis, a native of South- 
ington, Conn., went to the Aetna in 1920 
as assistant manager of the printing de- 
partment. Eight years later he was pro- 
moted to manager of that department. 
Mr. Sassaman, a native of Waterloo, 
Iowa, has had extensive experience in 
all phases of the printing business. Be- 
fore joining the Aetna as assistant man- 
ager of the printing department in 
March of this year, he was associated 
for more than 25 years with Matt, Par- 
rott & Sons, a large printing plant in 
Waterloo. 


* * * 


Raymond W. Douglass, state agent 
for the Agricultural and Empire State, 
has been transferred from Des Moines 


to Columbus, Ohio, to succeed George 
W. Wheaton, resigned. Mr. Douglass, 
who was formerly in Michigan, has 


more recently been supervising business 
for both the Agricultural and Empire 
State in Iowa and Nebraska. He will 
have charge of business for both compa- 
nies in western and southern Ohio. 


* * * 


Frank W. Locy, Detroit manager of 
Standard Accident and the Planet In- 
surance Co., was recently honored for 
25 years of service at a luncheon at 
the Detroit. A. C. arranged by officials 
of Standard Accident and its Detroit 
branch. He received a 25 year diamond 
inlaid service button, luggage and roses. 








Blackstone Studios 
OLIVER BLASE 


Oliver Blase of St. Louis is the new 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Brokers. He succeeds Colonel 
George Middleton of Chicago who re- 
tired after four consecutive terms as 
president. Mr, Blase was one of the 
original members of the association and 
has served on many committees as well 
as having been a director for many years 
and a representative from the Insurance 

3rokers Association of St. Louis, a mem- 
ber association of the National Asso- 
ciation, 

x * x 


President James A McLain of Guard- 
ian Life was one of a group of civilian 
leaders from all fields of endeavor in- 
vited by Secretary of Defense Robert 
A. Lovett to participate in a ten-day 
tour of some of the nation’s Southeast- 
ern defense establishments. The tour 
began in Washington on Wednesday 
evening, May 28, with a reception given 
by Secretary Lovett. Thursday and Fri- 


day were devoted to introductory talks 
by General Omar Bradley and _ other 
military leaders in the Pentagon. The 
itinerary for the tour included the 


Quantico Marine Base at Quantico, Vir- 


ginia; Eglin Air Force Base at Val- 
paraiso, Florida; Infantry Center at 
Fort Benning, Georgia, and United 
States Naval Base at Norfolk, Va. The 


group will leave Norfolk to return home 


on June 7. 
x * x 


James S. Kemper, chairman of Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty and manager 
of the Building Owners Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Cos. was_ host 
to 350 women May 22 at a precedent- 
breaking breakfast on the stage of the 
Opera House in Chicago. Guests at this 
breakfast, the largest ever held on the 
stage of any opera house, were wives of 
delegates to the 45th annual convention 
of the National Association of Building 
Owners and Managers. The set was de- 
signed for the opera Rigoletto, and some 
of the 40,000 costumes of the opera 
house were on display; also many famous 
opera jewels and armor. The technicians 
explained and demonstrated backstage 
operations of the opera. 


ok, Se. 


Walter L. Douning, an associate of 
Melvin J. Miller, former NAIA presi- 
dent, in the DuBose, Rutledge & Miller 
agency of Dallas, Tex., has been elected 
president of the Forth Worth Insurance 
Underwriters Association. 
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Louis H. Pink Gives Columbia 
University His Reminiscences 
The all history department of Colum- 
bia University recently asked a number 
of men in public life, or holding other 


positions of public or political conse- 
quence, if they would furnish their 
reminiscences in a question and answer 
interrogation. One of the persons who 
responded was Louis H. Pink, now 
chairman of Associated Hospital Serv- 
ce of New York. He was practicing law 
in Brooklyn and devoting much time to 
social welfare affairs in which he was 
vitally interested, particularly in the 
State Housing Board, when Superin- 
tendent of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick asked him in 1932 to join the 
Department as one of its attorneys in 
handling liquidation problems. It was 
in a period when the Department was 
loaded with problems as many title and 
mortgage companies, and some insur- 
ance companies, were experiencing diffi- 
culties. Reason: the guaranteed mort- 
gage situation had collapsed after the 
nation had gone on an economic spree. 
Mr. Pink joined the Department and 
was appointed Superintendent of Insur- 
ance in 1935 serving until 1943. 

Mr. Pink’s comments on the depres- 
sion and the mortgage crisis, given to 
the Columbia University history depart- 
ment, and what happened in the State 
Insurance Department in salvaging of 
assets furnish a most interesting back- 
ground, Before the Insurance Depart- 
ment had cleaned up its end of this 
association it employed as many as 
3,000 persons in its Liquidation Bureau. 


The title and mortgage business cen- 
tered in New York had grown so 
rapidly that by the time the depres- 
sion came there were some 50 companies 
and some $3 billion in obligations that 
these companies had assumed in the 
way of guaranteed mortgages in addi- 
tion to their regular title business. 

The business had progressed for 30 
years without any substantial difficulty 
and guaranteed mortgages had been sold 
with the prevalent idea in well- 
informed circles that “There is nothing 
safer than a guaranteed mortgage.” So 
much did the people depend upon the 
guarantee and so much confidence did 
they have in it that instead of looking 
to the mortgage itself; i.e, instead of 
going to look at the particular house or 
property that was covered and depend- 
ing largely upon the security, the de- 
pendence on the guarantee was all the 
purchaser wanted to know, especially 
if the company were well known. 

Banks and insurance companies, as 
they should be, were more careful than 
individuals. They also depended upon 
the guarantee, but most of them also 
went beyond the guarantee and_in- 
spected the property themselves. So 
when this problem became acute, the 
insurance companies and the banks, 
While having great difficulties with their 











investments at the time—had nothing 
like the problem of the average investor 
who depended entirely on the = guar- 
antee. 

This vast business developed from 
the insurance of titles. In previous 
times, lawyers did their own searching, 
but as volume increased the companies 
were organized to insure titles. 

They built up title plants. They could 
examine titles cheaper and better than 
the ordinary practicing lawyer. They 
were financially responsible, and that 
became the accepted method. From the 
insurance of titles, it was but a natural 
step to the guarantee of the mortgages 
upon which title was insured. This guar- 
antee of mortgages outstripped the 
purely title business in volume and 
profits. The business reached approxi- 
mately $3 billion in volume. 


This whole structure tumbled down 
on Superintendent Van Schaick’s head. 
About $2 billion of the $3 billion con- 
sisted of individual mortgages that had 
been sold to individuals or estates and 
guaranteed. These were owned by hun- 
dreds of thousands of people—many of 
moderate means, but pretty much all 
their savings had been put into these 
investments. The balance of the mort- 
gages were represented by certificates 
which were of two types: one would be 
against a single building, such as an 
office structure. Instead of trying to 
sell this large mortgage to one investor, 
which would have been difficult, the 
mortgage company would split up the 
mortgage and sell its certificates for 
perhaps $500 or $1,000 each to individual 
investors so that hundreds of people 
had an interest in that building through 
these certificates. 

When trouble came and the compa- 
nies were no longer able to pay, the re- 
sponsibility and the difficulty descended 
almost overnight on the Insurance De- 
partment. “What caused these compa- 
nies to fail,” said Mr. Pink, “wasn’t 
only the decrease in property values and 
inability of the owner to pay interest 
on his mortgage. The main difficulties 
were inherent in the faulty set-up of 
the business. As long as the business 
succeeded, as long as the companies paid 
and guarantees were respected, there 
was no difficulty, even though the set-up 
was not sound or based upon insurance 
principles. But when the crash came, 
government agencies and the public 
looked around to see what was the mat- 
ter. Main cause of the failure of so 
many of the mortgage and guarantee 
companies was that they had guaran- 
teed a definite rate of interest for a 
definite period of time, and had also 
guaranteed the principal of these mort- 
gages, whether they were single mort- 
gages or in groups of various kinds. 

When people lacked work they could 
not pay the interest. If they could pay 
it was only for part or at a lower in- 
terest. Nevertheless, the mortgage com- 
panies were held by law responsible for 
the full amount of interest and principal 
they had guaranteed. Interest was usu- 


ally 51%4% less %% for handling. The 
companies could not take in enough 
money to pay their obligations. 

The savings banks were set up on a 
different system. They had a large per- 
centage of mortgages as well as govern- 
ment bonds and other securities. The 
saving banks were also unable to collect 
interest and principal. They could no 
longer pay depositors the same _ divi- 
dends. How were they able to pull 
through? They were almost as _ insol- 
vent as the title and mortgage compa- 
nies if they had to pay interest at a 
fixed rate. The savings banks were able 
to reduce their dividends to their de- 
positors from 4%, which was prevalent 
at the time, to 34%, to 3%, 24“%%, and 
finally to 14% which became the pat- 
tern. In that way, the savings banks 
were able gradually to rebuild their sur 
pluses, save their investments and came 
through the period practically with ne 
casualties, 


Mr. Pink tells what happened at the 
New York Insurance Department when 
the avalanche overwhelmed it. In nor- 
mal times the Department had from 25 
to 30 persons in the Liquidation Bureau. 
This was expanded to more than 3,000 
persons. Rehabilitation preserved much 
legitimate employment in a time when 
jobs were scarce. Under the Schackno 
law the Superintendent could bring a 
proceeding, or 15% of the certificate 
holders could, for making changes or 
reorganizing any mortgage which had 
been certified. The properties could be 
incorporated, if that was what the cer- 
tificate holders wanted and the courts 
agreed, so a corporation could be made 
out of that certificate issue, and the cer- 
tificate holders would own it in propor- 
tion to their investment, or trustees 
could be appointed who would admin- 
ister the issue if that was what certificate 
holders wanted and the court approved. 
Thousands of these proceedings were 
begun and the Schackno law was the 
main agency in simplifying the program 
and giving certificate holders larger con- 
trol of the property. In Brooklyn Judge 
George V. Brower was assigned to give 
all of his time to the Insurance Depart- 
ment and its mortgage problems. His 
policy was to appoint trust companies 
as trustees to handle these issues when 
reorganization proceedings were brought 
before him. In Manhattan was Judge 
Alfred Frankenthaler. His policy was 
not to appoint trust companies, but to 
name groups of three trustees for each 
issue. There was quite a scramble for 
proceedings and trusteeships. 

Mr. Pink then tells of developments 
which had relation to the Insurance De- 
partment, including the investigation of 
the Department by the state’s Moreland 
Commission. That investigation Mr. 
Pink thinks was a mistake as the In- 
surance Department had already gone 
through with a great many of the pro- 
ceedings in the courts and many of the 
issues had been reorganized ¢ r were on 
their way to reorganization. In other 
words, the pattern had been set. 

Discussing George S. Van Schaick, 
the Superintendent at the time of the 
mortgage crash, Mr. Pink is highly com- 
plimentary. 

“The able and courageous work that 
Mr. Van Schaick did for the certificate 
holders and the community has never 
been properly appreci iated by the pub- 
lic,” he said. “It just doesn’t have any 
idea of the difficulty, of the volume of 
work that descended on the Insurance 
Department or of the time and unusual 
work that was done by the Superin- 
tendent and his associates. I want to 
pay a tribute not only to Mr. Van 
Schaick but to the young men, mostly 
lawyers whom we had as attorneys and 
deputies. It is along list. They really per- 
formed a great public service at salaries 
ranging from $3,000 to $9,000 or $10,000 
a year, giving all of their time, without 
regard to hours, to this very difficult 
work which involved constant criticism 
and some temptation. I am proud that 
with $3 billion of assets to be adminis- 
tered the trust was honestly adminis- 
tered from Superintendent to office boy, 
and there was no personal gain by any- 
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body in the Department connected with 
that rehabilitation and liquidation of 
the mortgage fiasco. 

ie 


Outing of State Examiners 
The examiners of the New York State 
Insurance Department held their annual 
outing on Tuesday of this week at 
Travers Island. There are about 170 
examiners of the Insurance Department 
of this state. Chairman of the outing 
was Chester A. Cassidy. After athletic 
events a dinner was held. 
* * x 


Malcolm-Smith’s New Book 

George Malcolm-Smith, editor of The 
Travelers “Protection,” has written an- 
other book. It is a humorous novel called 
‘The Square Peg,” and good-naturedly 
kids personnel psychology. It relates the 
experiences of a young psychologist who 
innocently takes on the job of stream- 
lining the vast criminal organization of 
a big-time gambler and racketeer. Hired 
by a real estate office, which is a dummy 
front for the gambling ring, the young 
personnel psychologist is at first. im- 
pressed by the kindness of an employer 
who is willing to give ex-convicts a 
chance at honest employment. The 
young man finally wakes up to the true 
situation. 

Mr. Malclom-Smith is the author of 
“Slightly Perfect,” which was later made 
into a Broadway musical, “Are You With 
It?” and of “The Grass is Always Green- 
er.” “The Square Peg” is published by 
Doubleday & Co. 


* * 


* 
Send Boys and Girls to Camp 

At ia dinner meeting of Women’s In- 
surance Society of Philadelphia, Hazel 
S. McCourt of Insurance Company of 
North America presiding, a report was 
received from Chairman Mae R. Dough- 
erty of the welfare committee. The latter 
told of = program for the season of 
sending boys and girls between the ages 
of 9 and 15 to the University Camp this 
summer as well as providing one of the 
children with a hearing aid. Funds are 
also being sent to relieve the distress of 
flood victims in Iowa and Nebraska. 

Joan Clark of General Accident, and 
Mary Louise Kemp, formerly with that 
company, entertained the dinner with 
impersonations and songs. 

* * * 


Mexican Insurance Conditions 

A. E. Bates, editor and publisher of 
the Mexican Insurance Review, Bal- 
deras 31, Desp. 201, Mexico 1, DF. 
Mexico, writes me that his office is in 
position to furnish information on Mexi- 
can insurance matters and the laws per- 
taining to insurance. Recent changes in 
the laws of that country have caused 
considerable interest in this country in 
the Mexican insurance market. 
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Commissioners Issue 
Program for Meeting 


AT CHICAGO ON JUNE 22 - 26 
Committee Sinton Will Consider Wide 
Range of Subjects of Interest to 
Fire and Marine Underwriters 


The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners has issued its program for 
the 1952 annual meeting at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, formerly The Stevens, in 
Chicago on June 22-26, Of particular 
interest to fire insurance interests are 
the following: 

Uniform qualification and_ licensing 
laws sub-committee meeting Sunday 
morning, June 22, at 11 o’clock. Donald 
Knowlton, New Hampshire, is chairman. 

Combined sub-committees’ meeting at 
1:30 p.m. to study presentation of excess 
loss reinsurance in annual statement, Jo- 
seph R. Glennon, Illinois chairman. It is 
proposed that excess of loss reinsurance 
be separately reported in the annual 
statement and that a special excess ot 
loss reinsurance reserve be required. 

Executive Committee Meeting 

Executive committee meeting at 4 p.m. 
Sunday to consider amendments to by- 
laws, invitations for future meetings, 
blanks committee report, atomic bomb 
tests, reinsurance report and other mat- 
ters. D. D. Murphy, South Carolina, is 
chairman of the executive committee. 

On Monday morning at 11 o'clock 
there will be the first. plenary session 
with President Frank Sullivan, Kansas, 


presiding. On that afternoon at 3:30 


o'clock the rates and rating organiza- 
tions committee will meet, with Waldo 
C, Cheek, North Carolina, chairman. 


Subjects to be considered include the 
following: 

Multiple location risk cost 
separate classification codes for multiple 
locations, deductibles, catastrophe and 
excess coverages; package policies were 
coverages are under jurisdiction of sev- 
eral bureaus; possibility of rate making 
for fire and auto physical damage; term 
discounts and finance charges on install- 
ment premiums; comparison of per- 
missible loss ratio with expected mini- 
mum ratio; the question whether 
use of the new loss clause is adaptable 
for other than fire coverages and the 
question whether where other coverages 
are attached to fire policies should the 


fire term rates also apply to the addi- 


factors; 


loss 


tional coverages both as to the three 
and five-year terms. 
Fire and Marine Committee 
The fire and marine committee will 


meet Tuesday morning at 9 o’clock with 
M. O. Allen, Tennessee, chairman. This 
committee will consider the 1921 stand- 
ard profit formula sub-committee re- 
port; breakdown of permissible expense 
ratio for fire and allied lines and auto- 
mobile physical damage coverages and 
consideration of change in National 
Board of Fire Underwriters statistical 
plan to include reporting of liability in 
force; inland marine regulated classes; 
question of practicability of deductibles 
on fire insurance; question of granting 
credit for existing fire and extended 
coverage policies on personal property 
floater endorsements; means of improv- 
ing fire and extended coverage statistical 
plans currently in use to provide more 
adequate rate-making statistics. 

The definition and interpretation of 
underwriting powers committee will meet 
Tuesday morning at 10:30 o’clock to con- 
sider the report of the industry com- 
mittee on classification of fire, marine 
and casualty lines and to receive the re- 
port of the industry joint committee on 
interpretation and complaint, 

The fire prevention and safety com- 
mittee meets Tuesday afternoon at 3:30 





Reelected SEUA Pres. 


B. C. Vitt, president of the Ameri- 
can Insurance Co. of Newark, N. J., 
was reelected president of the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association at 
the annual meeting at Hot Springs, 
Va., last week. F. Hines of At- 
lanta, Southern manager of the Crum 
& Forster Group, was elected vice 
president and W. W. Sampson, At- 
lanta, continues as manager. 











Cc. H. LEACH RETIRES 


Succeeded as General Manager at 
London Head Office by 
Thomas W. Haynes 
After nearly 45 years with Northern 
Assurance, during 32 years of which he 
has held an executive title at the Lon- 
don head office, C. H. Leach, general 
manager of the Northern Assurance has 
retired on pension. His successor is 
Thomas W. Haynes, FIA, actuary of 
the company. Mr. Leach entered service 
of the Northern in the secretary’s de- 
partment. He became general manager 

in January, 1943. 


Von der Lieth Special in 
Westchester Suburban Field 


The Phoenix-London Group has an- 
nounced appointment of Robert von der 
Lieth as special agent in the West- 
chester suburban field, with head- 
quarters at 175 Main Street, White 
Plains, N. Y. Mr. von der Lieth started 
his insurance career in 1936 with the 
Suburban Division of the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization, He 


entered the U. S. Army in 1941 and 
served as a first lieutenant of infantry 
in the Pacific theatre, rejoining the 





o'clock with Zack D. Cravey, Georgia, 
chairman. The examinations committee 
will convene at 4:30 p.m. with George 
A. Bowles, Virginia, chairman. 

The uniform accounting committee 
will meet Wednesday at 9 a.m. to con- 
sider the sub-committee report and the 
proposal for a rearrangement of columns 
for various primary and secondary lines 
of insurance. John R. Lange, Wisconsin, 
is chairman, The valuation of securities 
committee convenes at 10:30 a.m. under 
the chairmanship of Alfred J. Bohlinger, 
New York. 

There will be another plenary session 
on Wednesday afternoon at 3 o’clock and 
an executive session for commissioners 
only at 10 a.m. on Thursday, June 26. 











ISAACS JOINS ATLANTIC COS. 
Will Be Connected With Production 


Department as Assistant Manager; 
Formerly With American-Assoc. 

Edgar E. Isaacs has joined the staff 
of the Atlantic Companies, it is an- 
nounced by F. B. Tuttle, president of 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. and 
Centennial Insurance Co. He will be 
connected with the production depart- 
ment as assistant production manager. 

Since 1948 Mr. Isaacs has served as 
assistant branch manager of the New 
York office of American-Associated In- 
surance Companies, which position he 
resigned to join the Atlantic Companies. 
He brings to his new position over 20 
years of underwriting, production and 
administration experience and a_back- 
ground of service both in home office 
and branch office work. 

Mr. Isaacs is a graduate of the City 
College of Law and Finance of St. Louis 
with degree of LLB and is a member 
of the Society of Chartered Property 
and Casualty Underwriters. 





Suburban Division as an inspector in 
1946. 

Subsequently, he was an inspector for 
the Fire Insurance Rating Organization 
in New Jersey until his appointment as 
special agent for the Phoenix-London 
Group, operating out of its northern New 
Jersey service office. In 1950 he was re- 
called to service and was wounded while 
serving in Korea. 

Mr. von der Lieth will be under the 
supervision of V. B. Chittenden, resident 
manager of the group’s metropolitan of- 
fice at 60 John Street, New York City. 


Pamunkey Indians to Meet 

One of the features of the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners to be held 
June 22-25, at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, will be the ceremonial to be 
conducted by the Pamunkey Tribe of 
Real Indians Tuesday on June 24. Mem- 
bership applications will be available at 
the hotel beginning the morning of 
Saturday, June 21. 
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National Service and 
Advisory Org. Meets 


HERD REELECTED CHAIRMAN 


Manager Perlet Says Independent Plan 
Developed $7,000,000 Premiums on 
Multiple Location Risks 


The second annual meeting of the 
National Insurance Service and Ad- 
visory Organization was held May 23, 
marking its first year of service. The 
companies represented at the meeting 
were the fire companies of the Hart- 
ford Group, New York Underwriters, 
America Fore Group, Caledonian of 
Hartford, Automobile and Standard Fire 
of Hartford, Royal-Liverpool Group of 
New York City, Loyalty Group, Royal 
Exchange, and Sun Fire Group. 

Victor Herd, executive vice president 
of the Continental, was reelected chair- 


man of the executive committee, and 
James Hullet, vice president of the 
Hartford Fire, vice chairman. As an 


advisory organization, the NISAO func- 
tions in two separate divisions, one sec- 
tion supervises filing and servicing of 
the Independent Plan for writing re- 
porting cover and multiple location 
risks, and the second division is organ- 
ized for research and development of 
the multiple peril policy program. 
$7,000,000 in 1951 

The annual report by Manager Harry 
Perlet disclosed that the Independent 
Plan for multiple location risks has 
been approved in 43 jurisdictions. The 
total Form 1, Form 5 and Class Floater 
writings of the member companies un- 
der the Independent Plan approximated 
seven million dollars for 1951. 

With its organizational work com- 
pleted, plans were approved by the 
membership of the multiple perils divi- 
sion to pursue research in the multiple 
perils field, particularly with respect to 
methods of rating and forms of cover- 
age. The Royal Exchange Group and 
the Excelsior Fire have joined the Mul- 
tiple Perils Division of the National In- 
surance Service and Advisory Organiza- 
tion. 

It is the purpose of the members and 
management to expedite this research 
activity through the established and 
available facilities of the insurance in- 
dustry. Manager Perlet and his associ- 
ates, directed by appointed committees, 
are proceeding to coordinate these 
studies and reviews, having in mind 
proper requirements of the insuring 
public and of insurers. 


Stewart New President 


Of Cleveland, Ohio, Board 


Charles F. Stewart, vice president of 
the Cleveland Insurance Agency, has 
been elected president of the 106-year- 
old Insurance Board of Cleveland, Ohio. 
He succeeds Hugh K. Dawson of Dick- 
inson & Co. Other officers are John W. 
Frazier of the James & Manchester 
Co., vice president, and Joseph H. 
Bishop, secretary-treasurer. Paul 
Whitbeck, Mr. Stewart and Mr. Frazier 
have been named three-year trustees 
and Cliff B. Dye trustee for one year. 
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Cooke Tells How Risks Are Placed 
And Rated in the London Market 


Ben D. Cooke, chairman of B. D. Cooke 
& Partners, Ltd., in London, non-marine 
underwriting managers of the Dominion 
Insurance Co., London & Edinburgh, and 
Anglo Saxon Insurance Association, told 
members of the Reins Club of New York 
last week how business is written in the 
London market. Mr. Cooke, who is also 
managing director of Agency Managers, 
Limited, reinsurance underwriting service 
in New York City, said risks are placed 
and rated in London free from many of the 
regulations which govern underwriting 
operations in this country. In his talk to 
the reinsurance club members Mr. Cooke 
stated : 

There seems to be a feeling among 
American placers of insurance and re- 
insurance in the London market that, 
if a risk is put into the hands of a 
reliable London broker there need be no 
worry about it. And since this feeling 
of assurance comes as the result of 
experience in doing business with us 
over a long period of years, it is quite 
gratifying in every way to know. the 
extent of the confidence that is placed 
by American brokers in our judgment 
and integrity. 

It seems to me, however, that busi- 
nessmen ought to know’ something 
about what happens to their risks in 
London after they hand them over to 
the broker, and even before the under- 
writer agrees to accept them; how the 
underwriter decides for or against ac- 
cepting a particular risk on this side of 
the ocean; and how he makes up his 
mind about what rate to charge. 


Providing More Assurance 


Thus, if insurance men in the United 
States knew more about how we ap- 
proach their business, they would have 
a better knowledge of what may be 
done in our market, and in turn they 
would be able to handle the problems 
with which they are confronted with 
a greater degree of assurance than they 
might otherwise feel. 

The insurance business in England, 
like the government itself, is controlled 
far more largely by tradition than by 
any set of rules. In England it has 
grown up over a long period of time, 
and in some ways it has become more 
mystifying to American insurance men 
with each passing year because, while 
in the United States the number of 
rules and regulations governing insur- 
ance increases each year, in England 
we seem to have less regulation from 
year to year. Thus we have the in- 
estimable privilege of conducting our 
business pretty much as we please, 
without a higher authority telling us 
what we may or may not do. 

This is not quite the case, of course, 
to the degree that there is no control 
at all, for there must be rules and 
regulations in insurance as in any other 
business where the well-being of the 
client or customer is at stake. But in 
England our rules are set largely by 
self-regulations rather than by gov- 
ernment control, and therein lies the 
principal difference between the way 
insurance in the United States and in 
Great Britain is conducted. 

_In England, the Latin phrase “ube- 
rima fides” is as familiar to any insur- 
ance man as his hat. It is the key to 
all insurance thinking in my country. 
It is the first thing a student in a school 
of insurance learns, and it is the one 
thing that is constantly impressed upon 
him, whether he is in the insurance 
business for five years, or fifty. What 
it means is: “the utmost good faith.” 

_ Behind that phrase stand 250 years of 
Insurance tradition —tradition which 
may be summed up in these few sen- 
tences. First, the insurer is the trustee 
of the policyholder. Secondly, he must 








BEN D. COOKE 


prove to be a friend of the policyholder 
in time of need. And, third, losses must 
be settled quickly, generously, and with- 
out quibble. 

In my belief, it is beyond the possi- 
bility of human ingenuity to so frame 
a policy that it covers every conceiv- 
able circumstance connected with a risk 
so that each side has a clear and dis- 
tinct contract setting forth exactly what 
is and what is not covered. It follows, 
therefore, that an insurance company, 
in settling losses, must settle its claims 
in the spirit of having a warm human 
interest in the misfortunes of its in- 
sured, save only where it is convinced 
that the insured is acting in a dishonor- 
able manner, in which case the claim 
must be resisted in every way. 

We in the insurance business in Eng- 
land are free not only from govern- 
mental regulation, but we are equally 
free on the subject of rate making. We 
prefer to rely upon our own individual 
knowledge of risks than upon massive 
columns of statistics that, to us at least, 
seem more like railway timetables than 
a basis upon which to set our individual 
judgment. 

Underwriters in London work in a 
very simple and uncomplicated manner. 
When a risk comes to us, for example, 
from an American broker, the informa- 
tion is condensed very briefly by a 
London broker on a small piece of 
paper known as a “slip.” It was the 
practice of using these slips that got 
us the name of underwriters, for when 
the slip is presented to us by the Lon- 
don broker, our acceptance of it is 
written under the details it contains. 

The slip is concise and free from 
clutter. For additional information the 
underwriter asks a few questions, and 
then, if he wishes to accept it, he 
quotes a rate and the conditions under 
which he will underwrite it. Or else 
he rejects it out of hand. 


Procedures Are Simple 


If the underwriter accepts the risk, 
he signs his name to the slip indicating 
the proportion of the risk he is willing 
to assume. The London broker then 
sends a cover note to his American 
broker who issues a certificate to the 
insured on this side. 

The procedure is simple. There are 
no “whereases” or “whereinbefores” to 
contend with. The understanding be- 
tween underwriter and London broker 
is clean and clear. With the mere sign- 
ing of his name to a slip containing 
often not more than a few words, the 
underwriter, provided he has assumed 
the entire risk, has authorized the Lon- 
don broker to convey to his American 


D. W. RODDA PROMOTED 


Advanced From General Adjuster to 
Assistant Secretary; Long Active 
in Loss Association Affairs 
President W. A. Rattelman of the 
National Union Insurance Companies of 
Pittsburgh has announced election of 
Douglas W. Rodda as assistant secre- 
tary by the directors. He has been asso- 
ciated with the National Union for 
about 18 years in loss work, and was 

general adjuster for several years. 

Mr. Rodda has been active in asso- 
ciation affairs incident to losses and 
loss adjustments. He was one of the 
organizers and first president of the 
Pittsburgh Fire Loss Conference, and 
presently is a member of the executive 
committee of the Loss Executives Asso- 
ciation. In addition he has written many 
articles dealing with loss experiences 
and related subjects, and is also a mem- 
ber of Pittsburgh Insurance Club. 





Albany Insurance Women 


Install New Officers 


The Insurance Women of Albany, 
N. Y., celebrated its tenth annual guest 
night with a banquet in Jack’s Res- 
taurant. One hundred and fifty mem- 
bers and friends enjoyed the dinner 
and entertainment. A _ special tribute 
was paid to the men in that each was 
made a “King for a Nite.” 

Retiring President Edna M. Curtis 
presided and introduced the special 
guests, among whom were Walter F. 
Brooks, Deputy Superintendent of In- 
surance and other leaders in the insur- 
ance life of Albany. Nelson R. Pirnie 
took over the duties of toastmaster. 

The program closed with the installa- 
tion of the recently elected officers. 
The group used the candle light service 
which has been officially adopted by the 
Federation of New York Insurance 
Women’s Clubs. Louie Mulligan was 
the installing officer. 

The following officers will serve the 
club during the coming year: Loretta 
Reilly, president; Mildred Sorenson, 
vice president; Harriet Vacheron, re- 
cording secretary; Helen Costello, cor- 
responding secretary; Margaret Doug- 
las, treasurer, Lelia Hodges, assistant 
treasurer; Pearl Reinhart, historian; 
Mae Patterson, Helen Lesniak, Isabelle 
Whitney and Doris Riddick, members 
of the executive board. 

The committee chairmen in charge 
of the evening’s program follows: en- 
tertainment, Rose Blase and Madeline 
Lemperle; hospitality, Margaret O’Con- 
nor; program, Helen R. Potter. 





broker the right to issue a cover note 
immediately. 

If the underwriter is the first whom 
the London broker has approached on 
the risk, he then, if he accepts only a 
part of it, becomes the “leading under- 
writer.” With his name as the “leader” 
signed to it, the broker then submits 
the slip to other underwriters who, if 
they have confidence in the “leader” in 
this particular matter, and if their own 
judgment concurs, sign their names in 
acceptance of additional portions of it, 
until the full amount of the risk is 
underwritten. If acceptances by more 
than one underwriter are required to 
care for the full amount of the risk, 
obviously the London broker will not 
be able to authorize his American 
broker that the risk has been covered 
until underwriting signatures in ade- 
quate amount have been secured. 

This freedom to use our own judg- 
ment with respect to any and all risks 
that may be offered to us, is the prin- 
cipal difference between the way insur- 
ance is conducted in Great Britain and 
the way in which it is done in the 
United States. It is the reason why, in 
London, underwriters like myself can 
quote on American risks as they come 
before us, without worrying whether 
our doing so might be in conflict with 
some Act of Parliament of a hundred 
years before, or with some regulation 
of only a few months ago. We know 








for a fact that it will not. 

































































































‘Now | know what 


insurance men 
mean by 


INLAND MARINE” 


Well, have it your way, 
madam! The important point 
is that Paciric NATIONAL 
writes marine insurance (in- 
land and otherwise) —and 
gives exceptional service with 
each policy. 

Increase your earnings in 
this profitable field with the 
aid of your Paciric NATIONAL 
Special Agent. 
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N.Y.Court of Appeals Holds Insurer 
Not Liable Without Proof of Contract 


The New York Court of Appeals has 
ruled, by unanimous decision, that an 
insurer is not liable for a claim when a 
plaintiff cannot establish by legal proof 
that a broker secured coverage or that 
the company involved accepted the appli- 
cation for insurance. In the case ot 
Joseph Schultz & Co. against the Cam- 
den Fire the Court of Appeals reversed 
the decisions of the Supreme Court and 
Appellate Division in favor of the plain- 
tiff, holder of a motor truck cargo policy. 

Associate Judge Edmund H. Lewis of 
Syracuse wrote the opinion in which he 
presents the facts and decision as fol- 
lows: ' 

“The defendant insurance company 
sued its motor truck cargo policy effec- 
November 8, 1947, insuring plaintiff 


is- 


tl ve 
for a period of one year against loss by 
stated perils- including theft- -of goods 
in transit while ‘in or on’ four motor 
trucks listed on an ‘addendum’ to the 
policy. One of the four pecet thus 
insured was a 1922 Mack 5-ton truck 
upon which the limit of lability was 
$5,000. 
Truck and Cargo Stolen 
“Tn October, 1948, plaintiff purchased 


a 1930 Mack truck from which, according 
to testimony by plaintiff's president, the 
truck body was promptly removed and 
was repli iced by a body taken from the 
1922 5-ton truck mentioned above. On 
November 3, 1948, the gg oon newly 
ee 1930 Mack truck, thus equipped 
with the body x insposed aa the 1922 
fack truck was loaded with merchandise 
and was driven by the witness Corsaro 
to a point on Atlantic Avenue near Pier 
22 in Brooklyn. 

“Upon arriving at that point Corsaro 
dismounted from the truck cab and took 
his place in a line of shippers at a Pier 
2? office awaiting instructions as to rout- 


ing. Upon receipt of such instructions 
Corsaro returned to the place on At- 
lantic Avenue where he — left the 


— only to find that in the brief time 


he had been absent from he operator’s 
cab the truck and its entire contents 
had been stolen. 

“It is the plaintiff's claim that, by 
the defendant’s insurance policy issued 
on November 8, 1947, covering the four 


trucks listed therein and by an oral con- 
tract to insure allegedly made in connec- 
tion therewith by the plaintiff’s broker 
with the defendant’s authorized agent, 
the defendant is liable as insurer for the 
theft- loss thus sustained by the plaintiff. 


“Upon the decisive question as to 
whether, e the time of the theft, the 
1930 Mack truck was within the cover- 


age of a policy issued by the defendant, 
the complaint alleged that on or about 
October 28, 1948, the plaintiff made ap- 
plication through the insurance broker 
to John J. Kelle, Inc., a duly authorized 
agent of the defendant, reques sting trans- 
fer to the 1930 Mack truck of insurance 


coverage then applicable to the 1922 
Mack truck—one of the four trucks list- 
ed in the 1947 policy. It was further 


alleged that the defendant, by its agent, 
agreed on October 28, 1948, to include 
‘said (1930) truck’ under, and pursuant 
to the terms of the 1947 policy issued to 
the plaintiff; that the plaintiff agreed to 
make payment of additional premium, if 
any, by reason of such transfer, that it 
was agreed by and between the plaintiff 
and defend ant that said insurance would 
be effective for the duration of the term 
of the 1947 policy; and that, in consider- 
ation of the premises, defendant prom- 
ised and agreed to and with plaintiff to 
execute and deliver to plaintiff within 
reasonable and convenient time, the usual 
form, during the liability of plaintiff as 
carrier of lawful goods and merchandise, 
the property of others, on the said truck, 
under and pursuant to the terms of the 
said policy. 


Lack of Proof to Support Complaint 


“In our view of the record there is a 
lack of proof by the plaintiff sufficient 





in law to support the allegations of the 
complaint. There was testimony by 
plaintiff's president that in his endeavor 
to secure insurance upon the newly ac- 
quired 1930 Mack truck he communicated 
with Mrs. Sarah Valencia who had acted 
as insurance broker for the plaintiff in 


1947 when the defendant had issued its 
policy covering four of the plaintiff's 
trucks, 


“In an effort to prove an alleged oral 
agreement between the plaintiff and de- 
fendant to effectuate a transfer of the 
1930 Mack truck then applicable to the 
1922 Mack truck under the 1947 policy 
which expired on November 8, 1948, the 
plaintiff called its broker as a witness. 
According to her testimony she had 
called by telephone on October 28, 1948, 
the office of John J. Kelle, Inc—conced- 
edly an authorized agent of the defend- 
ant—and had asked to speak to a Mr. 
Nolan, an authorized underwriter with 
whom the broker had previously dealt. 

“Upon being informed that Mr. Nolan 
was not in his office, the broker asked if 


she ‘could speak to somebody else.’ 
Thereupon she was put into communi- 
cation with Mr. Nolan’s secretary. Al- 


though the witness admitted she did not 


know the ‘girls in that office’ by name 
she testified she had transacted business 
with them, that she recognized the voice 
of the person who stated she was Mr. 
Nolan’s secretary, and that on prior occa- 


sions, she had received ‘endorsements’ 
from that person. 
“When the broker was asked ‘What 


did you say to her and what did she say 
to you?’ the trial justice, upon appropri- 
ate objection by counsel for the defend- 
ant, refused to permit the broker to 
answer—the basis of the ruling being 
that the person with whom the broker 
claimed to have spoken by telephone had 
not been proven qualified to bind the 
defendant. 

“However, the insurance broker was 
permitted to testify that on October 29, 





1948, she mailed to the office of John 
J. Kelle, Inc.—Attention of Mr. Nolan’ 
—a post card which she referred to as 


‘confirming my telephone conversation in 
reference to a transfer, giving the polcy 


number, from a 1922 truck to a 1930, 
and the serial and motor number.’ AI- 
though the broker’s ‘return address’ was 


on the face of the post card she _testi- 
fied it was not returned to her. 

“It also appears from the broker's 
testimony that on November 3, 1948—the 
date of the theft—when plaintiff was 
notified of plaintiff's loss of the 1930 
Mack truck and its contents, she prompt- 
ly called by telephone the office of John 
J. Kelle, Inc. 

“At that time she reported the loss 
to Mr. Nolan and on the same date wrote 

















FIFTY YEARS AGO! 


This is the 50th Anniversary of the 
writing of the first Automobile Insur- 
ance policy in the United States cover- 
ing a car as property. On June 2, 
1902, in the office of the Boston Insur- 
ance Company, the pioneering policy 
was signed. It cast a mantle of pro- 
tection over the above Stanley Steamer. 
Since that day when we assumed the 


tisk on this crude motor carriage, 


EIGHTY SEVEN KILBY STREET, 


hundreds of other companies have 
followed the trail we blazed. Auto- 
mobile Insurance, commencing with 
the writing of this first policy has been 
a vital accompaniment of the auto- 


mobile itself. 
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the Kelle agency giving details as to the 
theft and describing the merchandise 
stolen. The broker’s letter also contained 
the statement—TI had advised you on 
Friday, October 29, by postcard of a 
transfer of truck eliminating the 1922 
Mack Motor #64385 and substituting in 
its place the above-mentioned 1930 Mack 
Truck.’ 


No Presumption of Acceptance 


“The defendant offered no testimony 
upon the trial which, in the first in- 
stance, was had before a jury upon 
framed issues. Nor was evidence jn- 
troduced by the defendant when, by 
agreement of the parties, the case was 
submitted for final determination upon 
the evidence taken at the trial. 

“In More vs. New York Bowery Fire 
Ins. Co.(30 Ny. Y.. 537: at<p: 547) the 
court had occasion to state: ‘Our opinion 
is that when an applic. ation for insur- 
ance is made, and its rejection is not 
signified, no presumption of its accept- 
ance can be indulged in. There must 
be actual acceptance or there is no 
contract.’ 

“That statement of law has peculiar 


application to the facts of record in 
the present case where, as we have 
seen, there is no proof whatever that, 
on a date prior to the theft, an au- 
thorized agent of the defendant had 
agreed to transfer insurance coverage 
from the plaintiff's 1922 Mack truck 
to the 1930 Mack truck which was 
stolen. 


““A party cannot be held to contract 
where there is no assent. Silence op- 
erates as an asset and creates an estop- 
pel only when it has the effect to mis- 
lead. There must be such conduct on 
the part of the insurer as would, if it 
were not estopped, operates as a fraud 
on the party who has taken or neglected 
to take some action to his own preju- 
dice in reliance upon it.’ 

“More vs. New York Bowery Fire Ins. 
Co. supra, p. 545; and see, Truglio vs. 
Zurich General Acc. & Liability Ins. 
Co., 247 N. Y. 423, 427; Matter of Tanen- 
baum Textile Co. vs. Schlanger, 287 
N. Y. 400, 404; Matter of Albrecht Co. 
298 N. Y. 437, 440; Hughes vs. John 
Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co., 163 Misc. 
31, 32-34, and mod. 254 App. Div. 570.” 


Burden of Proof on Plaintiff 


As the defendant in the case at bar 
was free to make, or to decline to make 
the transfer of insurance coverage in- 
volved in the application allegedly made 
by plaintiff on October 28, 1948, and thus 
was free to accept or reject the new 
risk involv ed in such transfer, the burden 
of proof in this action was upon the 
plaintiff to establish that prior to the 
theft of the 1930 Mack truck and con- 
tents the defendant, by an authorized 
agent, had agreed to make the transfer 
of such insurance coverage. (Lavine 
vs. Indemnity Ins. Co., 260 N. Y. 399, 
410.) 

Lacking, as does the present record, 
proof of facts upon which the doctrine 
of equitable estoppel can be successfully 
involved, we conclude that plaintiff 
failed, as a matter of law, to establish 
any contract under which liability for 
loss occasioned by the theft can be 
imposed upon the defendant as insurer. 

The judgments should be reversed and 
the complaints dismissed with costs in all 


courts. Loughran, Ch J., Conway, Des- 
mond, Dye, Fuld and Froessel, J., concur. 


Brown Heads Gen’! Agents 


J. Leonard Brown of Braerton, Simon- 
ton & Brown of Denver, Colo., has been 
elected president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Managing General Agents. 

Can N. Homer, of Deans & Homer, 

San Francisco, and F. E. Parkhurst, Jr., 
of Thompson Derr & Bro., Inc., Wilkes- 

Sarre, were elected vice presidents, and 


Herbert Cobb Stebbins, of Cobb & 
Stebbins, Denver, was re-elected secre- 
tary. 


Jules E. Simoneaux, of Henry A. 
Steckler Co., New Orleans, was named 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Other members of the committee are 
H. E. Cragg, Wheeling, W. Va.; Sam 
A. Stewart, Tulsa, and S. Linton Smith, 
Raleigh, N. C 
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Colonel John Tayloe 





Ar the urging of his intimate friend, George Washington, the wealthy 
Virginian Colonel John Tayloe decided to build in the new city on the Potomac. As architect he chose Dr. 
William Thornton, designer of the Capitol. Completed in 1800 shortly before the White House, his home 
was one of the finest in Washington and for many years was a center of social life. 

When the British burned the White House in 1814, Colonel Tayloe dispatched a courier offering Presi- 
dent Madison the use of his home and accordingly for more than a year the President made The Octagon 
his official residence. Here he ratified the Treaty of Ghent which formally ended the War of 1812 and here 
his charming wife Dolly further enhanced the mansion’s reputation for hospitality. 

Why the house came to be known as The Octagon is an unanswered question. It is not octagonal and 
obviously was never intended to be. Consisting of two rectangular wings connected by a circular tower, its 
unique shape is due to its location at the angle formed by two intersecting streets. Opening off the rear is 
a tunnel, the purpose of which is also an enigma, although according to 
a discredited legend it once led to the White House. 

For years The Octagon has had the reputation of being haunted. 
Most romantic of its spectral visitors is Colonel Tayloe’s daughter. Over- 
come by grief over her thwarted love affair with a young Englishman, 
candle in hand, she threw herself down the staircase, and, some say, in 
flickering candlelight she still appears. 

After the Tayloes’ ownership ended, The Octagon entered a period 
of steady decline and was a dilapidated tenement until purchased and 
rehabilitated by the American Institute of Architects. It has continued 
under this organization’s supervision since 1900. Like the White House 
whose existence it parallels, The Octagon has recently been renovated 
and now appears in all its original elegance. 


The Home, through its agents and we i ; ! E | OME Ww 


brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes Saaurance 


and the homes of American industry. 





Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. e 
FIRE * AUTOMOBILE a MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Copyright 1952, The Home Insurance Company 
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Bennett Hits Program 
Of CIO in Insurance 


THREAT TO “AGENCY SYSTEM 


NAIA General Gaaneel Also Warns 
Against Departure From Funda- 
mentals of Right and Wrong 


C iO; 
many lines of 
owned and operated 


ram of the allegedly de- 


A prog 


signed to have insurance 


taken over by state 

monopolies, is characterized by General 
Counsel Walter H. Bennett of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
as a “planned program to destroy the 
insurance business, and with such de- 
struction will fall the whole agency 
system and the livelihood of all members 
thereof.” 

Stressing dangers to the strength of 
the American Agency System Mr, Ben- 
nett on June 4 addressed the annual 
Insurance Day celebration of the Insur- 
ance Association of Los Angeles in the 
Biltmore Bowl. He said that a student 
of the pr — insurance business here 
would not hi to search over-diligently 
to find many oe tures from funda- 
mentals. In the current operation of the 
business a dozen are as follows: (1) safe 
auto driver reward plan; (2) auto merit 
rating plan; (3) discriminatory fire in- 
surance term rule; (4) installment, pay- 


ment of premiums under term rule; (5) 


continuous policies; (6) discriminatory 
wholesale insurance; (7)  non-policy 
writing agents; (8) issuing of agents 


licenses or certificates of con- 


(9) compulsory automobile in- 


temporary 


venience; 


surance; (10) state funds—monopolistic 
or competitive; (11) unilateral commis- 
sion changes (12) federal government 


encroachment. 
Opposes Continuous Policy 


that the issu- 
the fire 


“It is 
of a continuous policy in 


claimed by some 


ance 


insurance business will lessen the work 
required of both companies and agents,” 
Mr. Bennett said. “Without conceding 
this claim, one should realize that the 


agent’s work which leads 
would be a 


lessening of an< 
to challenging his necessity, 
poor investment. 

“I am unable to see why the elimina- 
tion of expir. ations in a fire insurance 
policy will not also eliminate the owner- 
ship of that which no longer exists. But 


over and above this is the legal aspect 
of freezing business in one company, 
thus suppressing and eliminating com- 


petition of all other companies in viola- 
tion of the federal antitrust law. Some 
of these days the Department of Justice 
Federal Trade Commission will 
to examining some of these 
devices that interfere with 


or the 
get around 
competit ive 


the free flow of commerce, with a head- 
on collision resulting. 
“A program has been devised and is 


being propagated by the CIO, an instru- 
mentality whose political power has been 
demonstrated on more than one occa- 
sion, The overall objective is to force 


all insurance companies into retirement 
s 1 
and 


have the business taken over by 





NEWS 


state owned and operated monopolies, 
The first attack has been made on the 


workmen's compensation business. It is 
proposed to follow with a like campaign 
directed toward all automobile business. 

“The paradox lies in the fact that 
while the CIO is seeking thus to destroy 
insurance companies, it is vigorously at- 
tempting to organize insurance agents 
into unions. Inconsistency never bothers 
such an organization. My belief is that 
the CIO visualizes the creation of an 
enormous union of insurance agents in 
the United States from whom millions 
of dollars in dues may be collected to 
be used in the final extermination of 
the companies,” continued Mr. Bennett. 

“The program is labeled as the further 
development of social benefits in this 
country and the seed is falling on fertile 
ground because a majority of the citizens 
of the Republic seem to believe they are 
to be the recipients of the favors of a 
benevolent, paternalistic government 
whose ability to collect and spend seems 
to be without limit. The crushing force 
with which taxation has descended upon 
our people seems not at all to be a 
deterring factor in thus providing for the 
have-nots and for many of those who 
already have. 


Demands of CIO 


“The last session of the New York 
Legislature received four demands from 
the CIO 

“(1) For a joint committee to investi- 
gate the entire field of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance in order to de- 
termine to what, extent the profits, ex- 
penses, commissions, etc. of private in- 
surance companies and agents add to the 
cost of coverage; 

“(2) A demand to remove stock and 
mutual insurance companies from the 
compensation field and turn it over ex- 
clusively to the State Insurance Fund; 

“(3) A demand to increase the cash 
disability benefits and the elimination of 
insurance companies from this field of 
insurance with a substitution of a dis- 
ability benefit fund; and 

“(4) A demand for a statewide com- 
pulsory health insurance program. 

“In this first skirmish in New York 
the CIO lost out, but there is no evi- 
dence of a cessation of repeated and 
continuing demands by the CIO for the 
socialization of property insurance. 

“In such a program there is no place 
for either companies or agents. Let me 
make the prediction that in the 1953 
sessions of the legislatures of this coun- 
try you will see this program brought 
into full flower as a CIO movement. 

“The Superintendent of Insurance of 
the state of New York, viewing this 
picture, is shocked at the lethargy of 
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both companies and agents in not vigor- 
ously meeting the attack. 

“During the early months of 1951 I 
engaged in work with the Drafting Com- 
mittee of the All-Industry Committee 
in attempting to produce for the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners a suggested bill for an agents 
and brokers licensing law designed to 
be available upon the recommendation 
of any Insurance Commissioner for a 
revision of his licensing statutes. 

“During that period one of the mem- 
bers of that drafting committee was the 
distinguished counsel for an insurance 
company domiciled in a downstate IIli- 
nois city, writing a large volume of auto- 
mobile and other i insurance business. He 
objected to the examination provisions 
remaining in that draft because a 
neophyte could not successfully pass 
such an examination. 

_“He advocated as an alternative sec- 
tion that temporary licenses be granted 
to any person for whom a company 
should request a license, for a period of 
six months or a year, on the theory that. 
such persons would be under the tutelage 
of the company and thereby be able 
to earn a minimum livelihood while being 
instructed by the company in order to 
become reasonably proficient in the busi- 
ness and subsequently enabled to take an 
examination. This representation and 
argument was not acceded to by any 
other member of that Drafting Com- 
mittee. 

“In opposition to that temporary 
license theory it was argued that an 
aggressive and eager company could go 
forth and appoint, untold thousands of 
agents to gather in automobile, dwelling 
house and small mercantile risks without 
end. When the probationary period came 
to an end, if such an unqualified agent 
failed to pass an examination, the in- 
surance company nevertheless found it- 
self in possession of thousands of risks 
which at expiration would be renewed 
by the company without being bothered 
by any production cost. 

“Behold my consternation on arriving 
in California to find in your statutes the 
same comparable provision that was 
being urged on that drafting committee. 
Your statutes provide in Section 1676 
that your Insurance Commissioner may 
issue to an applicant a certificate of 
convenience, operative for a period of 
six months, permitting such applicant to 
act as agent, or solicitor pending a ful- 
fillment of your examination require- 
ments. I am unable to see any material 
difference between the operation of 
neophytes in California and the privilege 
contended for by the company repre- 
sentative appearing before the drafting 
committee of the All-Industry Com- 
mittee. 

“Do we, or do we not, believe that it is 
fundamental for a state to control and 
supervise the operation of insurance 
agents and brokers by a licensing law? 
Personally, I believe such a procedure 
to be fundamental in the operation of 
the insurance business and that no state 
should depart therefrom, thus precipitat- 
ing into this theatre of activity thou- 
sands of so-called insurance agents who 
make no pretension of being qualified to 
discharge the important duties devolving 
upon the production sub-division of in- 
surance.’ 
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PHILADELPHIA WOMEN ELECT 


Jane V. George President With Doro- 
thea M. Smith and Frances E. 
Weinstein Vice Presidents 

The Women’s Insurance Society of 
Philadelphia elected the following new 
officers for the 1952-1953 season at the 
May 27 dinner meeting: 

Jane V. George, president, General 
Accident Fire & Life; Dorothea M. 
Smith, first vice president, C. J. Allen, 
Inc.; Frances E. Weinstein, second vice 
president, John Hancock Mutual Life; 
Emma L. Gouak, recording secretary, 
Edward J. Dutty; Elva A. King, corres- 
ponding secretary, Middle Department 
Association of Fire Underw riters; Marie 
Miller, treasurer, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity. 

Trustee for a term of one year, Ruth 
Grass Wheatley, Glens Falls; trustees 
for a term of three years were Mildred 
S. Tomalino, General Accident Fire & 
Life; Elizabeth M. Mackey, Hutchinson, 
Rivinus & Co.; Margaret M. McDon- 
nell, Aetna Casualty & Surety. 


Aswad Hartford Course 


Donald T. Estabrook of Estabrook, 
Koerbel & Estabrook, Inc., Binghamton ; 


3ernard Evans of L ouis D. Kramer, 
Inc., New York; Ray E. Glover from 
his own agency in Clyde, and John C. 


Webb of Edwin J. Webb & Son, Beacon, 
all of New York State, are attending 
the one week advanced course at the 
Hartford Fire training center. 

This course is open to men who have 
had at least three years’ insurance ex- 
perience or have completed a course in 
fire insurance. The advanced course 
emphasizes risk analysis and surveys, 
using the seminar method for practical 
discussion of the agents’ actual experi- 
ence in their communities. 
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New York Rules for Annual Renewal 
And Installment Premium Payments 


The New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization has put into effect a new 
renewal endorsement and an annual 
rate of 78% under the annual extension 
plan of fire insurance. Instead of draft- 
ing a uniform renewal certificate the 
NYFIRO decided that extension of cov- 
erage under the annual renewal plan 
can be effected by an endorsement. The 
78% annual rate creates uniformity be- 
tween installment payments of premium 
plans and the annual renewal plan. The 
changes included in Rule 62A of the 
manual are as follows: 


Texts of Rules 


“1, All property eligible to be insured 
for a term at reduced multiples of the 
annual rate (except policies issued un- 
der budget plan or reporting forms), 
may be written under either the in- 
stallment premium payment plan or the 
annual extension (renewal) plan, as here- 
inafter set forth, subject to the use of 
endorsements which are a part of such 
plans under this rule. As to both plans: 

“(a) Endorsements shall be attached 
only at the inception date of the policy 
and shall apply to all items covered 
thereunder. 

“(b) Policies cancelled and rewritten 
for the purpose of attaching either en- 
dorsement shall be cancelled on a short 
rate basis. 

“(c) Minimum premium rules apply 
separately to each payment required un- 
der these endorsements. 


Installment Premium Payment Plan 


“(a) Property eligible under this rule 
may be written for terms of more than 
one year up to but not exceeding five 
years, with the premium payable in an- 
nual installments by use of the install- 
ment premium endorsement (Form No. 
640), under the following conditions: 

“(b) In every case, the number of in- 
stallments shall be equal to the number 
of years in the term of the policy, and 
the first installment shall be equal to 
the premium for a one year policy and 
due upon the effective date of the policy. 
The subsequent installments, one for 
each additional year of the policy, shall 
be 78% of the first installment and shall 
be due upon the first day of each addi- 
tional year. 

“(c) The term shown on the face of 
the policy shall be the full term for 
which the policy is written. 

“(d) The full premium for term and 
the total term premium, including the 
additional charge for the use of the 
installment premium endorsement, shall 
be shown on page 1 of the policy. 

“(e) When changes occur during the 
life of the policy which result in changes 
in rate, amount, or premium, thereby 
necessitating changes in subsequent in- 
stallment payments, installment pre- 
mium adjustment endorsement (Form 
No. 641), must be used. 


Annual Extension (Renewal) Plan 


“(a) Policies covering risks eligible un- 
der this rule may be issued for an initial 
annual period at 100% of the annual 
rate with endorsement attached permit- 
ting extension of the policy for not ex- 
ceeding four successive annual periods 
at 78% of the then current annual rate, 
the premium to be payable at the in- 
ception of each annual period. 

“(b) When eligible property is insured 
under this plan the annual extension 
(renewal) plan option (Form No. 645) 
shall be used. The original policy shall 
be issued for a period of one year at 
100% of the annual rate with the en- 
dorsement attached providing for exten- 
sion annually for not to exceed four 
additional years by the attachment of 


the annual extension endorsement 
(Form No. 644), the rate on which shall 
be 78% of the then current annual rate. 

“(c) If the rating organization rate has 
been reduced, existing policies may be 
adjusted on a pro rata basis for the un- 
expired term of the policy, or extension 
thereof, provided the rating organization 
rules permit adjustment to existing poli- 
cies. 

“(d) If the rating organization rules 
do not permit application of the reduced 
rate to existing policies, cancellation of 
policy, or extension thereof, for the 
benefit of rewriting at the reduced rate 
shall be at short rate and the new policy 
shall be issued for one year, at 100% of 
the new annual rate. 

“(e) The amount of a policy, or ex- 
tension thereof, may be increased at any 
time. Premium for the increased insur- 
ance shall be computed at pro rata of 
100% of the then current annual rate 
until the next renewal date of the policy 
or date of extension; thereafter, at the 
rate applicable to the next annual ex- 


tension endorsement. 

“(f) When the amount of a policy, or 
extension thereof, is reduced on an an- 
niversary date, charge 78% of the ap- 
plicable annual rate in arriving at the 
premium for the remaining amount. 

“(g) When the reduction is made dur- 
ing the policy year, charge the usual 
short rate, or pro rate if reduction is 
ordered by the company, of the rate 
used for the time the amount cancelled 
has run. 

“(h) When policy, or extension 
thereof, is cancelled, charge (as_ pro- 
vided for in the cancellation tables 
applicable to a one year policy) short 
rate or pro rate of the current premium, 
in accordance with the rules, for the 
time the policy, or extension thereof, 
has run.” 


North British Appoints 
Kennedy Special in Mass. 


The North British Group announces 
appointment of Harold F. Kennedy as 
special agent, associated with State 
Agent Charles S. Coxe and Special Agent 
Arthur C. Foote, with headquarters at 
89 Broad Street, Boston. 

Mr. Kennedy, a native New Englander, 
has had several years’ experience in the 
group’s Boston office. 





INSURANCE ADJUSTER WANTED 


Experienced fire and allied lines. 
Submit complete history. Box 
2100, The Eastern Underwriter, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 38, 











New York Rating Org. 
25 Year Club Elects 


George E. Plunkett has been elected 
president of the 25 Year Club of the 
New York City Division-New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization. 
Croak, 


first vice president; Daniel P. McGow- 


Others elected are Charles V. 


an, second vice president; Florence L. 
Peck, treasurer; Alice Franklin, secre- 
tary, and Alexander C. McKnight, 
sergeant-at-arms. 

During the past year the following 
employes completed 25 years’ service 
and have been admitted to the club: Ed- 
win B. Ackerman, Catherine V. Corin, 


Alexander C. Mc Knig rht, Philip J. Dose, 
A. Stewart Shields, Irving H. Barlow, 
Jean Brill, Charles E. Quigg, Wilber- 


force Jacobus, Jr. and Bertha C. Emrich. 
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North British @ Mercantile Issues 
General Report on 1951 Experience 


The North British & Mercantile in 
1951 reported, at the home office in Eng- 
land, that the fire account showed pre- 
miums of £15,579,241, an increase of 
£960,302 over 1950. More than half of 
this gain was derived from the United 
States. The marine account shows pre- 
miums of £1,977,842 compared with £1,- 
586,292 in 1950, and the accident—or 
casualty—account shows premiums of 
£4,219,135 against £3,761,624 in 1950. 

Reporting on the year’s results, Lord 
Brand, chairman of the general court of 
directors, said in part: 


Fire Department 


“We have sound reasons for satisfac- 
tion in the outcome of the operations 
in the fire department. Progressive ex- 
pansion of our interests and develop- 
ment of our business is reflected in the 
figures, even though increased values on 
property of all kinds in terms of money 
continue to play a part in the growth of 
sums insured and, consequently, of pre- 
miums. 

“Losses amounted to £7,154,316—an in- 
crease of £915,907 over the 1950 figure 
of £6,238,409, the ratio to premium in- 
come being 45.92% as compared with 
42.67% last year. This increase in the 
loss ratio was mainly due to experience 
in the United States of America where 
exceeded by some £750,000 the 
relative figure for 1950 and 
loss ratio for this territory of 49.73%, 
compared with 45.09% for 1950. Accord- 
ing to statements which have been pub- 
lished, losses by fire in the United States 
of America reached in 1951 a peak figure 
never before attained, apart from which 
provision has had to be made in the 1951 
figures of most, if not all, companies 
working in that field for quite substan- 
tial windstorm losses. In most other 
territories in which we operate, Canada 
being an exception, there was a slight 
increase in without in any way 
prejudicing the satisfactory over-all posi- 
tion. 

“Commission, expenses of management 
and overseas taxation absorbed £6,732,- 
381, compared with 1950 expenditure on 
these items of £6,402,551. Because of the 
larger premium income to which these 
costs apply, there is a reduction in ratio 
for these charges of rather more than 
one-half of 1%, the relative figure being 
43.22% as against 43.79% last year. 

“After allowing for an addition of 
£384,014 to the provision for unexpired 
risks—namely, 40% of the increase in 
the premium income for the year—the 
amount of profit to be transferred to 
the profit and loss account is £1,308,530, 
8.4% of premiums compared with £1,391,- 
594, 9.52% of premiums in the previous 
vear. 


losses 
gave us a 


losses 


Retirement of George H. Duxbury 

subject of our fire 
would take the 

, With regret, to 


“Before leaving the 
department operations, | 
opportunity of referring 


the retirement on December 31, 1951, of 
our former United States manager, 
George H. Duxbury, who on the advice 


of his doctors was obliged to seek relief 
from his arduous duties. Mr. Duxbury, 
who occupied a_ well-deserved place 
among the leading figures in American 
insurance circles and whose energies and 
business acumen were so freelv and suc- 
cessfully devoted to the development and 
progress of North British interests in 
the United States has, for some time 
past, been in indifferent health and to- 
wards the latter part of last year re- 
ceived unequivocal medical advice to the 
effect that maintenance of a reasonable 
standard of health was incompatible 
with the continuance of an active busi- 
ness career. It is our hope that the 
leisure he has now attained and freedom 
from business cares will restore his 
health and that he will enjoy a long pe- 
riod of happy retirement. 

“To succeed Mr. Duxbury as United 


States manager we have appointed W. 





L. Nolen, formerly assistant United 
States manager. Mr. Nolen, who has a 
record of successful service with the 
company in various capacities, enters 


upon his new duties with our utmost 
confidence and our good wishes for a 
long and successful administration. 


Casualty Department 


“In the main this department com- 
prises the business of the Railway Pas- 
sengers Assurance Co. and it is pleasing 
to be able to report that despite many 
difficulties both at home and overseas 
there has been a further advance in 
premium income and that a satisfactory 
underwriting profit has been realized. 

“The casualty business as a whole has 
produced premiums of £4,219,135 being 
£457,511 in excess of those for 1950 of 
£3,761,624. Losses amounted to £2,159,376 
against £1,884,838, the percent: ige to pre- 
mium income being 51.18% against 
50.11% in 1950. Comidiniicn., expenses 
and overseas taxes were £1,612,143, com- 
pared with #1, 427,972 in 1950, and the 
ratio was 38. 21% in 1951, against 37.96% 
in 1950. After making the necessary pro- 
vision for unexpired risks the underwrit- 
ing profit is £264,612, 6.27% of premiums, 
compared with £343,943, 9.14% for 1950. 

“Of the individual sections motor in- 





surance produces the largest i income and 
is probably the one which is affected 
more immediately by general conditions. 
At home the number of claims under 
motor policies showed a mz irked i increase 
during the year while the rising curve 
in the cost of settling them continued. 
Certain rate increases which became 
effective during the year had some effect 
but the situation is not one to justify 


any complacency. In most overseas 
areas the results of motor insurance 
have unfortunately shown no improve- 


ment and there is little doubt that the 
continuing rise in the cost of claims has 
up to the present outstripped attempts 
to ameliorate the position by rating ad- 
justments. Dev elopments are being con- 
tinually watched but it seems likely that 
it will be some years before the busi- 
ness attains any stabiltiy and a further 
hardening of rates is to be anticipated. 
Employers’ Liability Section 

“The employers’ liability section also 
requires constant care in view of the 
rising incidence of claims which, coupled 
with the tendency to increases in the 
amounts awarded as damages, has led 
to an upward revision of the rates for 
some occupations in 1952. The law places 
a very high degree of responsibility on 
employers and the company’s knowledge 
and experience enables it to offer useful 
inspection service to them. This service 
is appreciated and the recommendations 


made to employers for the increased 
safety of their work people are nor- 
mally very well received. Workmen's 


still trans- 
abroad and 


insurance is 
territories 


compens:z ution 
acted in some 
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. yes, there are just 4 ways 
you can run your agency: 


1. The day-to-day way. 
2. The trial & error way. 
3. The live-on-renewals way. 


4. The right way... 


... and of course the right way 
means affiliation with a sound, 
experienced Company like one 
of the National of Hartford 
Group. 


Many qualified Agents have 
found a National affiliation 
pleasant, profitable and pro- 
gressive. Find out more about 
the National of Hartford. 


NATIONAL OF HARTFORD GROUP 








Western Department, Chicago 
Pacific Department, San Francisco 
Canadian Department, Montreal 
Metropolitan Department, New York 


NATIONAL FIRE 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Executive and Administrative Offices: Hartford 15, Connecticut 








while no more than a moderate profit is 
to be expected the results have not been 
unsatisfactory. 

“Burglary business has again shown 
some expansion and although the com- 
pany has borne its share of the losses 
resulting from a series of skilfully or- 
ganized thefts this section has on the 
whole produced satisfactory results. 
3aggage business, of which the volume 
depends largely on the amount of travel- 
ing undertaken by the public, showed 
some recovery of ground lost in pre- 
vious years and again produced good 
results. 

“The premium income in the remainder 
of the casualty sections, including per- 
sonal accident and _ public _ liability, 
showed a steady increase and the re- 
sults were again favorable. 


Marine Department 


“The marine income for 1951 was 
£1,977,842, compared with #1 ,986,292 in 
1950, the considerable increase in pre- 
mium being brought about by higher 
values of both ships and cargo coupled 
with the mutual benefits arising in the 
first year of our joint marine underwrit- 
ing arrangement with the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance and the Sun Insur- 
ance Office, 

“During the latter part of the year a 
very long period of heavy weather was 
experienced, particularly in the North 
Atlantic, and as a result the last three 
months were marked by a considerable 
number of casualties. These, with the 
continued increase in ships repair costs, 
are likely to confirm the general opinion 
that 1951 will not be so attractive as 
previous years from an_ underwriting 
point of view. 

“In order to meet in some measure 
this increasing cost of repairs, the Lon- 
don marine market imposed a 10% sur- 
charge on hull renewals early last year 
but whether or not this will be sufficient 


is very problematical. There is, ot 
course, the additional factor that on the 
hull side of the business we have seen 


a very marked and necessary increase in 
ship values, which will give hull under- 
writers a larger bulk premium with 
which to meet the increasing cost of set- 
tling claims. 

“In the cargo market competition was 
very keen indeed with a consequent ten- 
dency to cut rates still further. Many 
of those well able to judge, now con- 
sider that cargo rates have fallen to too 
low a level, particularly as, with the prob- 
able return to a shortage of consumer 
goods, claims for theft and pilferage are 
likely to continue to rise. 

“Our marine fund is in a very healthy 
condition and continues to expand. We 
have trinateried an amount of £197,243 
to profit and loss account. 





Case Joins Inland Dept. 
Of America Fore Group 


The America Group 

announces that Charles Lyman Case 
will be associated with the inland ma- 
rine department at the home office on 
June 15, and will have supervision of 
= organization’s business in the 
Greater New York area. 

Mr. Case attended the Choate School 
in W:z ulingford, Conn., and also Hamil- 
ton College in Clinton, N. Y. He served 
for a time “5 the U. S. Army during 
World War 

From 1935 a 1941 Mr. 
ployed as special agent for the Home 
Insurance Group, and later joined the 
North British Group where he remained 
until 1946. Immediately prior to accept- 
ing his present post he was associated 
with the Inland Marine Insurance Bu- 
reau. 

An authority on 


Fore Insurance 


Case was em- 


inland marine sub- 


jects, Mr. Case has lectured frequently 
at many metropolitan area colleges, 
among them Hofstra, Adelphi, Queens 


and Brooklyn. 


SMITH JOINS NATIONAL UNION 

The National Union Companies an- 
nounce appointment of Virgil Smith as 
state agent for Kentucky. He will have 
headquarters at 517 Starks Building, 
Louisville. 
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= YoU DONT GET OVER ON Your 


”\ S\DE O 


A few months ago, the 1,000,000th American was killed by an automobile. A high 
proportion died from collisions between cars traveling in opposite directions. The moral 
is clear—STAY ON YOUR SIDE OF THE ROAD. Don’t wait until the other fellow 
is in sight to pull over. If you are both going 50 miles an hour, the combined speed is 
100. You may not have time to pull over. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY « THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ¢ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
eth tr HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


GY 
fy Standard q 
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o > 
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This advertisement also appears—in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 
U. S. NEWS and WORLD REPORT. Clinton L. Allen, President 


OF THE ROAD, WE'LL BOTH 


END UPON THE SCRAP HEAP/ , 














FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.”’ 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 





THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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1 
Chubb on Changes 
(Continued from Page 1) 
experience, in particular if machinery is 
established to check this judgment statis 
tically in the future. However, statistics 
for the future themselves pose a prob- 
lem. 

“Under a package policy such as I am 
discussing, considerations of economy, if 
nothing else, argue strongly for an in- 
divisible premium, and any hypothetical 
distribution of that premium between 
perils for statistical purposes would 
negate this advantage. 

“So far you may feel that in 
sidering package policies I have leaned 
too far towards the progressive view- 
noint, notwithstanding my insistence that 
the statistically predictable cost of the 
major known perils be incorporated in 
the indivisible rate. Personally I would 
be inclined to defend myself from that 
charge. The independent company will- 
ing and financially able to experiment is 
a vital, and essential catalyst in an era 
f change, and this is the role which 
I personally find most congenial. It is 
equally essential however that the con- 
servative leadership in the business, as 
represented in the group of so-called 
board companies, should institute steps 
towards orderly progress and should be 
willing to move constructively in newly 


con- 


explored areas. 

“Now let us look at another emergent 
problem fundamental to the insurance 
business and let us measure it by the 
yardstick which we have just estab- 
lished. I refer to the issues of acquisi- 
raised by the problems of 
wholesale insurance and the problems 
of small premium lines. This is generally 
considered a delicate subject and one 
which company executives have by and 
large been reluctant to breach. To my 
mind such timidity is altogether un- 
warranted, and it is wiser for producers 
as well as companies to look the prob- 
ems in the eye rather than pretend that 
do not 


cost 


tion 


they exist. 


Acquisition Costs 

“First, on the conservative side, let 
appreciate the merits of the 

system as it currently ex- 
ists in the United States. Its advantages 
are generally accepted and so often taken 
for granted that many of us who be- 
lieve in them have never taken the 
trouble to define them. Basic to this 
system is the element, which is funda- 
mental to American progress in all busi- 
ness lines, of decentralization of an 
important segment of economic power. 
The existence all over the country of 
financially independent brokers and 
agents, serving the needs of the insur- 
ing public and giving trained advice to 
insurance buyers, is one of the major 
safeguards of the insurance business 
against monopolistic control, governmen- 
tal or private. This fundamental function 
is something which must be preserved 
and maintained if the American insur- 
ance industry is to survive as a vital 
and effective force. 

“Second, on the progressive side, let 
us look at some of the shortcomings of 
the broker-agent system in meeting pres- 
ent day conditions. These can best be 
brought out by citing three specific situ- 
ations. 

“One, the problem of wholesale busi- 
ness. Whether we like it or not the 
American stock insurance industry as a 
whole is subject to competition from 
mutuals, unadmitted insurers, and self- 
insurance funds. Competition from any 
of these three sources is particularly ef- 
fective on what might be described as 
wholesale business, namely large blocks 
of premium where the cost to the pro- 
ducer of rendering this service is sub- 
stantially lower than on a similar volume 
of premium developed through small in- 
dividual lines. 

“Each of the three competing sources 
is able to reflect this condition in lower 
costs to the insured. To the extent that 
\merican stock insurance interests, pro- 
ducer and company alike, have not 
worked out techniques for reflecting this 
situation by lower rates and lower ac- 
quisition costs, the business is highly 
vulnerable. Progress along the lines 


us fully 
broker-agent 


which I advocate, namely retaining the 
merits of the agency system while rec- 
ognizing the cost realities involved, has 
already been made in such fields as that 
governed by the Factory Insurance 
Association, and to some extent in the 
workmen’s compensation field. Develop- 
ment along similar lines will undoubted- 
ly be required in other wholesale fields 
as time passes. 
Small Premium Business 

“Two, the problem of small premium 
business. Take the case of a_ broker 
or agent who has substantial volume of 
small personal lines, three year policies 


with premiums of the order of $20 per 
policy. In such a case the cost factor 
of servicing the business may exceed 
the full commission at local agents’ or 
brokerage rates. Here a continuation of 
present practice may lead to a drying up 
of markets for this class of business and 
a progressive solution, retaining the basic 
conservative values of the American 
broker-agent system, may be the adop- 
tion of a flat minimum service fee. 
“Three, the case of an unprofitable 
class of business faced with rapidly rising 
rates. In the automobile liability field 
for instance, policyholders may find 


themselves faced with increased premium 
costs of the order of 20% within a single 
year and even with such increases the 
business may remain on an _ unsound 
basis. Rating steps taken to correct this 
unfavorable experience in cases of this 
kind automatically result in pro rata 
increases in acquisition cost, though only 
a small increase in dollar commission, or 
even no increase at all, may be indicated 
by the merits of the case. Here again a 
realistic appraisal of the needs of the 
broker or agent may give rise to changes 
progressive in appearance but truly con- 
servative in result.” 
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These America Fore advertisements are now 
running in The Saturday Evening Post, Life, Collier’s, Time and News- 
week. . . . One.calls attention to the Family Legal Liability policy so 
necessary for the proper protection of the home owner — the other 
quotes some of the many complimentary letters received from agents. 


You, too, can enjoy the kind of service they praise so highly by 
representing an America Fore Company. 
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Howard F. Hansen Assistant 
Secretary Travelers Fire 





HOWARD F. HANSEN 


Promotion of Howard F. Hansen to 
assistant secretary of the Western de- 
partment of the Travelers Fire and 
Charter Oak Fire is announced by 
President Jesse W. Randall. 

Mr. Hansen joined the Travelers Fire 
in the underwriting department in Au- 
gust, 1925. He was a member of the 
brokerage department and a chief ex- 
aminer in the special risk department. 

Transferring to the agency depart- 
ment in March, 1935, he. served as a 
field supervisor at Sy racuse, assistant 
manager at Albany, New York City 
and Dayton. In October, 1945, he was 
appointed manager, fire and marine 
lines at Kansas City. He remained in 
Kansas City until he returned to the 
home ance staff underwriting depart- 
ment May 1. 

A native oe Hartford, Mr. Hansen is 
a veteran of service with the U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps in World War I. 





Fire Legal Liability Forms 
Now Available in New York 


Rates and forms for fire legal liability 
have gone into effect in New York 
State and New England. The new form, 
to be attached to a separate standard 
fire policy, insures the legal liability 
of an insured for fire damage to prop- 
erty of others in the insured’s “care, 
custody or control.” The new form 
covers fire risks only and not explosion 
or other hazards included in extended 
coverage. In New England the new 
form has gone into effect in Maine, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. 

The form may not be used for dwell- 
ing or farm property or dwelling por- 
tion of any risk. (May be covered under 
appropriate casualty forms.) 

The rates per $100 are 25% of the 
80% coinsurance fire building rate (or 
of the published coinsurance rate if no 
80% rate is published, or of the no co- 
insurance flat rate) for coverage on 
buildings. On contents the rate is 50% 
of the 80% coinsurance fire contents 
rate. If there is no such rate, the 50% 
factor applies to the published coinsur- 
ance rate or the no coinsurance flat 
rate. There is a minimum of $25 per 
policy. 

A combined explosion, riot and civil 
commotion and vandalism and malicious 
mischief coverage has been authorized 
also in New York for golf course greens. 
Premiums, subject to a limit of $1,000 
per green with a $100 deductible per 
loss, are: or fewer greens, $108 per 
year; 27 greens, $135, and 36 greens, 
$162. For each additional nine greens, 
$27 additional is charged per year. The 
number of greens insured must be equal 
to the number of holes on a course ex- 
cluding holes on practice greens. There 
1s no coinsurance clause on the cover. 

















DISASTER REVEALS 
MANY HOMES 
UNDER-INSURED 











Fires and explosions which recently damaged 
45 residences in a Rochester, New York residential 
suburb, revealed that widespread under-insurance 
prevails even at this late date. 


Nearly all 45 dwellings were found to be insured 
for but 50% of their real value. Several homes, ac- 
tually worth $25,000 to $29,000, were found to be in- 
sured for only $4,000 to $6,000 each. 


It can readily be seen that there's still a consider- 
able job for the conscientious local agent to do to 
make certain that his own policyholders are ade- 
quately insured in line with today’s high values. 


To assist our Agents in spreading this “home-ly” 
gospel, our Advertising Department offers attractive 
advertising literature covering various phases of the 
dangerous under-insurance situation. Samples fur- 
nished on request, gladly. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK — 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY ~ 
OF AMERICA 


THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Boston 
San Francisco 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 


New York 
Detroit 




















New York Brokers Assn. 
Elects Seven Directors 


Seven new directors have been named 
by the Insurance Brokers’ Association 
of New York, Inc. They are John O 
Cole, Despard & Co., Inc.; Bernard EF. 
Davidson, executive vice president, Rol 
lins, Burdick, Hunter Co.; John Lang- 
horne, partner, Flynn, Harrison & Co.; 
James McGinley, vice president, Cos 
grove Co., Inc.; Edmund T. Sinnott, vice 
president, c. R. Black, Jr., Corp.; Wal- 
ter C. Steinbrucker, treasurer, Murray, 
Vander Poel & Baker, Inc., and Clar- 
ence A. Van Doren, vice president, 
Davis, Dorland & Co., Inc.. There are 
21 members of the board of directors 


Unattended Vehicles 


(Continued from Page 36) 


that he be so near to it as to be able 
to observe a theft of the contents and 
in this respect followed the Kinscherf 
case. 

In the Ruvelson case, the insured 
contended that a strict construction of 
the policy language would lead to an 
unreasonable result. The Court dis- 
missed this argument by saying that 
although the clause, under some cir- 
cumstances, would undoubtedly work « 
hardship, nevertheless, the plain fees 
was that that involved a risk which 
was assumed by the insured and not 
by the insurer. 

As to the averment that policies of 
insurance should be construed liberally 
in favor of the insured, the Court stated 
the rule as follows: “. . . It is said 
that the policy was written and pre- 
pared by the insurer, and that ambigu- 
ous language found therein must be 
construed most strongly against it. 
This is a familiar rule, but after all a 
contract of insurance is only a contrac 
to be construed like any other contr: ct, 
and, if its language is plain, there is 
little room for construction. 

The Court in affirming the decision 
in favor of the insurer used the follow- 
ing words: “The language used in the 
exception involved here is clear and 
unequivocal. It = an exception 
to the general coverage provisions of 
the policy. The oes here involved 
was one assumed by the owner of the 
property and not by the insurer.’ 

The Ruvelson case and the others 
cited must be confined in their interpre- 
tation to the exact clauses under scru- 
tiny. They are not to be cc onfused with 
certain policies referring to “custody 
and control,” which poses a different 
problem. “Custody” means to have in 
charge or safekeeping and requires con- 
trol. “Control” is somewhat broader 
in that it lacks implication of physical 
possession. 

Furthermore, certain burglary policies 
define a robbery to include a felonious 
and forcible taking of property “by an 
overt felonious act committed in the 
presence of each custodian or cust rdli- 
ans and of which they were actually 
cognizant at the time.” The absence of 
the word “actual” has led most Courts 
to construe the word “presence” as not 
meaning literal presence in the strict 
sense. Thus, when an employe of an 
insured parked his truck loaded with 
furs and went into a tavern for a beer 
from which he could see the back of 
the truck and when he looked the last 
time the truck was gone and on run- 
ing out saw the rear of the truck turn 
the corner, the court held the loss was 
committed in his presence. If the in- 
surer had used the phrase “in the 
actual presence of” the court would 
probably have reached a different re- 
sult. London v. Insurance Company, 
299 N.W. 193 (Minn.) (1941). 

It is perhaps safe to say that the 
Courts will give a strict interpretation 
to the phrase “actually in or upon” and 
will oblige the insured to do just that 
in order to be protected. The phrase 
“attended” means slightly less—that is, 
it is not necessary to be actually in or 
upon the vehicle but one must be either 
that or so near to the vehicle as to be 
able to observe a theft. 
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Report on Causes of Explosion at 
Brighton, N. Y., by National Board 


What were the causes last September 
of the $1,000,000 Brighton, N. Y. (near 
Rochester) explosions that resulted in 
the death of three persons, injury to 
some 30 others, the destruction of 19 
dwellings and serious damage to 25 
others? Could it have been averted? 
What should be done to prevent a sim- 
ilar occurrence? 

The answer to these questions and 
many others are detailed in a study just 
published by the research division of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. Making public its findings is a 
National Board policy and in line with 
its consistent efforts to safeguard human 
life and property. 

“Publication and dissemination of 
technical reports dealing with contribu- 
tory causes and events leading to fire 
and explosion accidents is an important 
contribution in the promotion and main- 
tenance of safety,” Lewis A. Vincent, 
NBFU’s general manager, declares in 
the foreword in which he points out 
that explosions, unlike fire, cannot be 
fought, but must be prevented. 


High Pressure Gas Causes Leaks 


According to the report, it is believed 
the initial explosion within a regulator 
vault was set off by an open flame kero- 
sene warning lantern placed near adja- 
cent construction work. The regulator, 
damaged by the force of the explosion, 
opened wide and allowed high pressure 
gas to pass into a system designed to 
operate at low pressure only. 

This overloading of the system re- 
sulted in numerous gas leaks within 
buildings and malfunctioning of gas ap- 
pliances. Within a few minutes a series 
of explosions and fires took place in the 
affected area. Most of the destruction 
occurred during the first hour and a 
half. 

The life loss, the report states, was 
kept to a minimum by the occurrence 
of this disaster during an afternoon 
period when most of the children were 
at school and a great many people were 
away from home shopping or working 
The sound of explosions, abnormal ac- 
tion of gas appliances, and the odor of 
leaking gas warned other residents to 
leave their homes. Prompt response by 
the gas company and by fire and police 
departments, both local and from neigh- 
boring communities, helped reduce the 
loss of life and property. Civil defense 
and other groups also contributed their 
services during the emergency which 
was brought under control after about 
three hours. 

One of the unique features believed 
to have contributed materially to the 
seriousness of the Brighton accident 
was the isolated arrangement of the low 
pressure distribution system in a “dead- 
ended” branched tree pattern. Where 
the network of gas mains are intercon- 
nected to form looped grids any excess 
gas pressure can be relieved or dissi- 
pated with a relatively slow build-up 
and without serious consequences. 


Servicing of Gas Distribution 


Other auxiliary safeguards in distribu- 
tion systems suggested in the report 
are: utilization of automatic pressure 
relief valves, installation of individual 
service regulators and emergency vents, 
and the use of proper types of shut-off 
cocks. The servicing of gas distribution 
systems is emphasized particularly in 
the conversion of a manufactured gas 
system to natural gas. A program for 
periodic testing and inspection of key 
gas control equipment is recommended. 

The report also brought public atten- 
tion to the problems which occur dur- 
ing the conversion of the distribution 
system from manufactured gas to nat- 
ural gas and recommended a planning 
program for coordinating emergency ac- 
tion of the fire service and gas utility 
field crews. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of 


the report is the emphasis it places on 
safety. “The insurance and _ industrial 
interests have a common obligation to 
the public which they serve in providing 
the necessary guide posts leading to 
improved and greater security in our 
modern day risks. These two important 
segments of our economy must share 
the cooperative responsibility of formu- 
lating precautionary rules and_ safe 
practice recommendations acceptable to 
public safety authorities. 

Unless concerted effort is made to 
record them, significant facts of defici- 
encies and inadequacies in disastrous 
occurrences can often be forgotten and 
lost. Potential ‘danger points,’ thus 
ignored or underestimated, disappear 
unobserved or go unheeded, only to 
continue their treacherous existence as 
‘hidden hazards.’” 


Oates Home Mgr. in Arkansas 

Knox Oates, formerly farm department 
state agent for the home Insurance Com- 
pany at Little Rock, Ark., has been made 
manager of that company’s operations in 
Arkansas, effective June 1. The Home 
is closing its Hot Springs office that 
day and consolidating it with the ex- 
panded facilities at Little Rock. This 
consolidation, the company announced, 
will not effect L. B. Leigh & Company. 

Mr. Oates has served in the Home’s 
farm department in various capacities 
since 1926, when he was employed by 
the company. 

State Agent (Nicholas R. Overstreet 
and Special Agent James H. Bibb of the 
Hot Springs office will continue in their 
present capacities under the supervision 
of Manager Oates. 


HOME F. & M. DIVIDEND 
The Home Fire & Marine of Cali- 
fornia has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 40 cents share on the capital stock, 
payable June 13 to stock of record 


June 3. 


AETNA GROUP CHANGES 


Special Agent Nettles Transferred to 
South Carolina; Special Agent Flem- 
ing at Richmond, Va. 
Transfer of Special Agent Stephen 
Nettles from Virginia to South Carolina 
and reassignment of Special Agent P. 
Stockton Fleming to Virginia, after be- 
ing discharged from the armed services, 
are announced by Gordon Kyle, vice 
president of the Aetna Insurance Group. 


A native of South Carolina, Mr. Net- 
tles was graduated from the University 
of South Carolina after serving for an 
extended period in the U. S. Army Air 
Force during World War II. Prior to 
his association with the Aetna in June, 
1950, he was employed by the South 
Carolina Inspection and Rating Bureau. 
In November, 1950, after completing spe- 
cial training in the home office he was 
appointed special agent in Virginia. In 
his new position Mr. Nettles will be 
associated with State Agent William F. 
Prioleau with headquarters in the Bar- 
ringer Building, Columbia, S. C. 

A native of Connecticut, Mr. Fleming 
was educated in the public schools of 
that state and at Virginia Military In- 
stitute. He went to the Aetna in August, 
1949, after serving in the armed serv- 
ices during World War II. He received 
extensive training in the various under- 
writing departments of the home office 
and in July, 1950, was appointed special 
agent in Virginia. Two months later he 
was recalled to active duty in the armed 
forces. In his new position Mr. Fleming 
will be associated with Resident Mana- 
ger E. B. Smoot with headquarters in 
the American Building, Richmond. 


OHIO BLUE GOOSE ELECTS 

John W. Weddell, FIA, Cleveland, was 
elected most loyal gander of the Ohio 
Pond of the Blue Goose at its meeting 
in Columbus. A memorial was adopted 
to Winfield S. Hukill of Cincinnati, long 
a member of the Ohio Pond. Twenty- 
seven new members were admitted. At 
the banquet in the evening, attended by 
162 persons, 11 new 25-year members 
were honored. Alex Young of Kansas 
City, grand guardian, delivered an ad- 
dress and gave the obligation to the 
new members. 
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CONFIDENCE 


The Logic of Selection 


Some ideas flourish. 
Some people are chosen. 
Some things endure. Be- 
cause men think, quality is 
recognized. Quality is 
achieved by refinement. 
To know what and how to 
refine comes only with ex- 
perience. Hanover's hun- 
dred years of experience 
speaks for itself. 


A century devoted to 
developing a problem solv- 
ing approach to the needs 
of its clients and agents, 
have earned for Hanover 
the confidence which in in- 
surance is the halimark of 
quality. 

Make this confidence in 
Hanover work for you. 
Consult our field men for 
competent, friendly ad- 


vice. 
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Canadian Laboratories’ Standards 
Reducing Insurance Costs to Public 


A little over two years ago the Do- 
minion Board of Insurance Underwriters 
of Canada cut the apron strings that 
held them to the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. of Chicago and with a warm 
“thank you” for favors received set out 
to do the testing, labelling and factory 
inspection of Canadian materials and 
equipment in the interest of Canadian 
fire protection. 

These two years have seen the young 
organization making fair headway with 
a laboratory building purchased and 
equipped in Toronto, a qualified staff 
of technical personnel retained, and the 
business of testing, labelling and in- 
specting in full swing. The new Under- 
writers’ Laboratories of Canada label is 
meeting with acceptance by industry in 
general, the fire insurance industry in 
particular, and by government bodies. 

In these days of inflation adequate in- 
surance coverage is actually cheaper 
than formerly. By establishing exact 
standards Underwriters’ Laboratories of 
Canada is steadily reducing the work 
and costs of rating boards, taking some 
of the question marks out of rate mak- 
ing, and is reducing the cost of insur- 
ance to the public. By complying with 
the standards established by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories of Canada, the 
public not only assure themselves of 
the maximum in the way of fire preven- 
tion and protection, but can purchase 
their insurance at lowest possible rates. 

The idea of standard rating is not 
new in Canada although the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories of Canada during 
the last two years have for the first 
time offered a Canadian based service 
in the interests of fire protection. 

Previously Underwriters’ Laboratories 
of Canada existed at least in name, 
though actually the various rating and 
inspection associations in Canada from 
Halifax to Vancouver acted as official 
agents for the Chicago laboratory. 
While all testing and setting of stand- 
ards necessarily was restricted to Chi- 
cago, Canadian rating bureaus undertook 
field inspection work, and supervision 
and distribution of laboratory label serv- 
ice in Canada. 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. of 

hicago 

Underwriters’ Laboratories of Chi- 
cago, a non-profit organization without 
capital stock chartered to establish, 
maintain, and operate laboratories for 
the examination and testing of devices, 
systems and materials in the interests 
of fire protection, was founded in 1894. 
The enterprise sponsored by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters—an 
organization of 204 capital stock insur- 
ance companies—is operated for service, 
not profit. 

While it has for many years been en- 
tirely self-supporting, it was at the out- 
set supported by contributions and dona- 
tions from the National Board. It is 
believed not to have been self-supporting 
until 1917, as inevitably in the initial 
years and until the laboratory was well- 
established it required support. 

With the establishment and develop- 
ment of tariff underwriters’ rating as- 
sociations across Canada which required 
maintenance and supervision of Under- 
writers’ laboratories standards as an 
integral part of insurance rating serv- 
ices, and also no doubt due to the need 
for maintenance of the label and inspec- 
tion services in regard to products of 
3ritish and American manufacturers 
dealing in Canada, it eventually became 
necessary to bring the services of Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. of Chicago 
to Canada. 

Ontario Hydro Laboratory 

With the growth of the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Commission, and the de- 
velopment of the electrical manufactur- 
ing industry in Canada, the requirement 
that all devices and equipment be sent 
to the United States for testing at Un- 


derwriters’ Laboratories, Chicago, be- 
came onerous. Finally, about 1916, the 
Ontario Hydro Commission established 
their own testing laboratory in Toronto, 
and adopted many of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories’ standards., To some ex- 
tent they worked in collaboration with 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. of 
Chicago, but attached their own appro- 
val label to all electrical goods manufac- 
tured in Canada. 

After some years of operation of the 
Ontario Hydro Laboratory certain diffi- 
culties arose over the acceptance of the 
Ontario label of approval in other prov- 
inces. Manufacturers found Underwrit- 
ers’ labels were demanded in certain 
provinces in lieu of the Ontario Hydro 
approval—the work of the Ontario Hy- 
dro Laboratory was curtailed, and fi- 
nally the Commission decided to aban- 
don the testing and approval of elec- 
trical goods about 1939. 

Fixing of standards had also been 
carried on by the Canadian Standards 
Association. This organization, operat- 
ing under a Dominion Charter, is not 
an agency of any government, but is a 
chartered association supported by the 
sustaining memberships of its members 
and by the revenue obtained from the 


sale of specifications and _ standards 
which it issues. Its purpose is to es- 
tablish and maintain standards in Can- 
ada, principally in regard to manufac- 
tured articles. It is broken up into vari- 
ous divisions and branches to serve the 
varied nature of specific industries. All 
this body does, however, is to set and 
maintain standards, it does not test or 
approve articles. 
Approvals Division of Canadian 
Standards Association 

When the Ontario Hydro Commission 
decided to abandon their electrical test- 
ing in 1939, certain individuals within 
the C.S.A. doubtless with the blessing 
of the electrical manufacturers and the 
Hydro Commission, formed the Appro- 
vals Division of the C.S.A., which has 
a separate charter and is a separate en- 
tity to the C.S.A. The Approvals Divi- 
sion of the Canadian Standards Associa- 
tion is a self-sustaining, non-profit or- 
ganization which is financed by the rev- 
enue obtained from fees charged for 
testing work carried out on behalf of 
companies submitting equipment for 
C.S.A. approval. It is a testing agency 
and has no authority or jurisdiction 
within the provinces of the Dominion 
of Canada, but its approval is accepted 
by certain provincial inspection authori- 
ties in Canada. The president of the 
Approvals Division is the president of 
the C.S.A. at the moment, though this 
is not necessarily so. 

National Research Council, Ottawa 

A limited measure of testing and ap- 
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proving was for a time carried on. by 
the National Research Council at Ot- 
tawa. This organization established by 
the Dominion Government about 30 
years ago maintains a research labora- 
tory in Ottawa where research is carried 
on in the national interest. Originally 
they tested a variety of articles and 
when the use of oil burners became gen- 
eral in the early 20’s they undertook 
the testing and approval of oil burners 
as a service of national benefit and as 
there was no other testing laboratory in 
Canada with equipment to perform this 
service. 

This specific service was discontinued 
about 1948 and the chairman at a meet- 
ing of the research council‘ at Ottawa 
last year emphasized the fact that the 
council was not an approvals body and 
would not be involved in any form of 
approvals work, merely conducting tests 
and rendering reports to approvals 
bodies. He further stressed the point 
that if recognized commercial labora- 
tories were available for testing in any 
particular field, the council normally re- 
frained from engaging in such test work. 

None of these organizations, however, 
were in a position to test, label and 
maintain inspection of equipment and 
materials primarily from the point of 
view of fire protection, and the steadv 
growth of the Dominion and the increas- 
ing volume of insurance made it impera- 
tive that the Canadian Insurance indus- 
try should establish its own laboratory 
Underwriters’ Laboratories of Canada 
hopes in time to follow in its mother’s 
footsteps and become self-supporting, 
deriving its income from engineering 
fees and from service charges on labels. 

In the interim responsibility for its 
support ‘in the interests of the public 
and of the insurance industry has been 
assumed by the Dominion Board of In- 
surance Underwriters. Recently it has 
been felt that this responsibility might 
be more widely shared by the industry 
in general. ; : 
_ During the two years that it has been 
in operation, the demand for its label 
has steadily increased and expansion of 
operating premises and trained person- 
nel is necessary if the new organization 
is to keep pace with the demand that 
has been created. 

It is understood that such steps are 
contemplated as the benefit alike to the 
public and to the insurance industry has 
already been demonstrated in the two 
years of Underwriters’ Laboratories of 
Canada. 

t is also planned to increase the 
various public services such as the pub- 
lication of technical information, of 
leaflets and pamphlets dealing with fire 
prevention and protection, and the main- 
tenance of close liasons with local fire 
chiefs. 

The aim of the organization is to 
bring the whole business of fire protec- 
tion as close as possible to that of an 
exact science to simplify and increase 
the efficiency of the complex operations 
of the great insurance industry and in 
so doing to offer the public the maxi- 
mum in fire protection at minimum cost. 


N. Y. Board Losses Rise 

The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers loss committee reports 723 in- 
curred losses for $2,736,805 assigned to it 
in April, compared with 664 losses for 
$1,628,405 in April, 1951. This shows an 
increase of 9% im number and 68% 
in amount. 

For the first four months of 1952 the 
committee received 3,404 losses for $9,- 
815,325, says Secretary E, C. Niver, com- 
pared with 2,179 losses for $6,636,199 
losses in the same months last year. 
There has been an increase of 56% in 
number of losses and an increase of 48% 
in amount. 


SIR ARTHUR MORGAN SAILS 

Sir Arthur Morgan, retired general 
manager of the London Assurance and 
subsidiary companies, has been visiting 
in the United States for a few weeks. 
He arrived about a month ago from Ber- 
muda where he had spent considerable 
time and sailed to England on May 29. 
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Courts Define “Unattended Vehicle” 
As Applied to Inland Marine Risks 


Court decisions dealing with insurance 
losses on “unattended vehicles” are reviewe¢ 
by Frank Keech of the Glens Falls in the 
latest bulletin of the Inland Marine a 
Association. These bulletins are prepared 
by the law committee in conjunction with 
the association’s educational program and 
appear frequently. In the current bulletin 
Mr. Keech’s reviews of some early and re- 
cent cases, in part, follow: 

Inland marine claims men are 
with 


often 


confronted such phrases as “at- 
vehicle,” 
and the 


found 


tended property,” “attended 
“actually 


like. 


in exceptions to the 


in or upon” a vehicle 


phrases are usually 


coverage 


These 
elimi- 
insurer unless an 
attendant is “actually in or upon” the 
vehicle at the time of the Clearly, 
such terms are used by the underwriters 


nating liability of the 
loss. 
as a safeguard so that the insured is in 


insurer of the 
met 


effect an merchandise 
unless the fully. This 
often results in restricting the coverage 
actually 


terms are 


to a situation where there is 


a “hold-up” 
ordinary larceny or sneak 


+ 


and eliminates loss due to 
thievery. 
Ruvelson Case in Minnesota 
which dis 


A recent Minnesota case 


cusses these points and reviews the 


authorities is Ruvelson v. Insurance 
15 N.W. (2) 629 (1951). This 
was an action to recover on a policy 


Company, 


insuring against loss of jewelry except 


losses while property is in an automo- 


bile, unless insured’s employe is actu- 
ally in or upon the automobile at the 
time of the loss. 


Insured was engaged in the business 
of selling jewelry and diamonds to deal- 
ers. One Olson was a traveling sales- 
man and permanent employe of the 
insured. He traveled throughout Minne- 
sota and North Dakota selling the in- 
sured’s product to retail jewelry stores. 
On the date of the loss he was in a 
small town of Minnesota, parked across 
the street from the hotel. He was 
suddenly overcome by illness and was 
required to go to the hotel at once. He 
was too weak to carry his jewelry sam- 
ple cases which weighed about forty 
pounds each and no one was available 
to carry them for him, nor to guard 
the car. Accordingly, he securely locked 
the vehicle and went to the hotel. While 
he was away, which he says was only 
four minutes, the car was broken into 
and.all the: jewels stolen. 

The insurer denied responsibility for 
the loss and suit resulted. The insured 
averred that Olson was “upon” the car 
when the jewels were stolen; that the 
word “upon” had a broader meaning 
and should be construed to be the sub- 
stantial equivalent of “in proximity to,” 
“in the neighborhood of.” “in the pres- 
ence of,” or “in charge of”: that it would 
lead to an Bigacd result to con- 
strue the policy as to require actual 
presence in or upon the car on the 
part of the person in charge of the 
jewels at all times; and thirdly that the 
doctrine of substantial compliance ap- 
plies to the facts of the case and that 
there had been substantial compliance, 
and also that the paragraph regarding 
the exclusion applied only to a loss and 
not to a theft of goods, and. lastlv, 
that the policy of insurance, particularly 
when not issued on a statutory form, 


was to be construed liberally in favor 
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opened and two cases stolen. 

The policy insured against all loss 
with certain exceptions. One exception 
read: “loss or damage to property in- 
sured hereunder while in or upon any 
automobile, motorcycle, or horse drawn 
vehicle unless such conveyance is at- 
tended at the time the loss occurred by 


of the insured and strictly against the 
insurer. 

These arguments were rejected and 
decision rendered in favor of insurer 
The Supreme Court of Minnesota had 
not construed such a policy condition 


before and examined the cases from a permanent employe of the insured. 
is 

other jurisdictions in reaching its deci- “ti 

sion. One of the earliest dealing with The Appellate Division stated that 


this point is William Kinscherf mie? v. 
Insurance Company, 254 N.Y.S. 382 
(A.D.) (1931). In this case the eed 
sued to recover damages under a jewel- 
ers-block policy. The insured was a_— as 
manufacturing jeweler, who entrusted the contents, 


such language could only be interpreted 
to mean that if the permanent employe 
of the insured was not actually within 
or on the automobile, or so near thereto 
to be able to observe the theft of 
he shall not be deemed an 


articles of jewelry to a salesman, an attendant at the time of the loss. The 
employe, who put the jewelry articles New York Court ruled that the only 
on the floor of his automobile, covered alternative in the event that the per- 


manent employe was not in attendance 
was that there should be a person whose 
sole duty it was to attend the convey- 
ance. These conditions were not com- 
plied with and under the circumstances 


with a canvas. He left the car parked 
at the curb, with its doors and windows 
locked and called on a customer and 
had lunch. Upon returning, he found 
the windshield and the right door partly 
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there was no question of fact for a 
jury to determine and the Court held 
in favor of the insurer. 

Greenberg Case 

Another New York case dealing with 
this problem is Greenberg v. Insurance 
Company, 66 N.Y.S. (2) 457 (A.D) 
(1946). in the Kinscherf case there 
was no indication that a third party 
was watching the insured’s property. 
The Greenberg case deals with this 
problem. 

Here, the insured lost certain costume 
jewelry which was contained in some 
luggage in an automobile. The car be- 
longed to a friend and the car was 
parked on 52nd Street east of 7th 
Avenue in New York City and all the 
doors of the car were locked prior to 
entering a restaurant. The insured re- 
quested a stranger nearby to watch the 


car and promised to pay him for his 
services but when they returned about 
an hour later discovered that one of 


the doors was pried open and the in- 
sured’s property had been stolen. The 
stranger could not account for the theft 
as he had been sitting in the rear of 
another car and alleged he had kept the 
other car constantly in view. 

This policy was a salesman’s floater 
and it insured against direct loss or 
damage to samples of merchandise con- 
sisting of costume. jewelry “while actu- 
ally in the custody of the insured’s 
salesman traveling in behalf of the in- 
sured and in the actual pursuit of the 
insured’s business.” The coverage was 
all risk and contained several exclusions 


only one of which is material, to wit: 
“(d) loss or damage by theft and/or 
attempted theft from any unattended 


automobile or motorcycle, unless, at the 
time the loss occurs, there is actually 
in or upon such vehicle the insured or 
permanent employe of the insured, or 
a person whose sole duty it is to guard 
the property.” 

The insurer contended that the loss 
falls within the above exclusion because 
no person whose sole duty it was to 
guard the property was actually in or 
upon the vehicle at the time of the loss. 
The Court said that the word “actual” 
means that which exists in fact or real- 
ity, in contrast to that which is con- 
structive, theoretical, or speculative and 
that it must give due recognition to 
the use of the word “actually” and con- 
cluded that it was inserted and _in- 
tended for a definite purpose—to indi- 
cate the attention that presence in 
reality—presence in fact—was required. 
Unless this view was adopted, said the 


Court, then the care and accuracy in 
the use of words is a meaningless 
effort. Since the stranger employed by 


the insured’s employe was not actually 
in or upon the car at the time of the 
loss, the insured was not entitled to 
recover. 
Dreiblatt v. Taylor 

A more recent New York decision is 
Dreiblatt v. Taylor, 67 N.Y.S. (2) 378 
(A.D.) (1947). Here the policy excluded 
loss of property from. road vehicles 
which were left unattended. The attend- 
ant in this case was watching the auto- 
mobile from the front window on the 
first floor of an apartment house before 
which it was parked. The Court said 
that the term “unattended” has a con- 
notation of lack of due diligence or 
protection and consequently coverage 
was excluded. In other words, it held 
that the vehicle was unattended within 
the exclusion of the policy. The deci- 
sion did not go so far as to require 
the attendant to be actually in or upon 
the automobile but it was necessary 


(Turn Back to Page 33) 
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Allyn Blasts Report on 
Casualty Profit Factor 


FORWARDS MEMO TO CRICHTON 


Calls Subcommittee’s Attempt Categori- 
cally to Separate Fire and Casualty 
Lines Basically Unrealistic 


Commissioner W. Ellery Allyn of Con- 
necticut, in a vigorous letter addressed 
May 29 to Commissioner Robert A. 
Crichton of West Virginia, chairman of 
the casualty and surety committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 


W. ELLERY ALLYN 


missioners, expressed ‘his opposition to 
the report of the subcommittee on cost 
and profit factor for casualty lines. 

Commissioner Allyn said it is reason- 
able to contend that casualty insurance 
is entitled to at least the same 5% of 
of premium opportunity for profit and 
contingencies as is allowed the fire com- 
panies. Summing up what he called the 
fallacies of the subcommittee report, Mr. 
Allyn closed his letter with the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“These, when considered with the fact 
that many companies today, and their 
number seems to be increasing steadily, 
write both fire and casualty business 
under multiple line writing power, the 
committee’s attempt to categorically sep- 
arate these two forms of insurance does 
not appear to be basically realisiic.” 


Reasons for Opposition 


At the beginning of his memorandum, 
Mr. Allyn set forth the reasons for his 
opposition to the subcommittee report 
as follows: 

“1. The report fails to take into con- 
sideration the economic fundamentals of 
the use of risk capital. 

“2. Its effect, if not its intent, would 
be to discourage the use of venture capi- 
tal in the casualty insurance business, 
when the public interest today requires 
more capacity. 

“3. It attempts by an erroneous con- 
cept of rate regulation to regulate the 


(Continued on Page 41) 


NAIC Plans Number of 
Hearings by Committees 


TO MEET IN CHICAGO IN JUNE 
Casualty and Surety and A. & H. Com- 


mittees Set Sessions to Consider Cur- 
rent Problems in Those Lines 


A long series of committee and sub- 
committee meetings is scheduled for 
the annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, June 
22-26. There will be two plenary ses- 
sions, one on the morning of Monday, 
June 23, and the other in the afternoon 
of Wednesday, June 25. On Thursday 
morning there will be an executive ses- 
sion of Commissioners only. Among the 
committee hearings of particul: ir inter- 
est to the casualty and surety industry 
are the following: 

On Sunday morning, June 22, there 
will be a meeting of the subcommittee 
of the workmen’s compensation com- 
mittee on workmen’s compensation small 
policy economies. J. Edward Day, II- 
linois, is chairman of the subcommittee. 
At the same time, John H. Wickstrom, 
Michigan, will preside over a meeting 
of the subcommittee of the accident 
and health committee on accident and 


health policy benefits in relation to 
premiums. 

C. & S. Committee to Meet 
Monday morning there will be a 


meeting of the casualty and surety 
committee of which Robert A. Crichton, 
West Virginia, is chairman. The fol- 
lowing topics will be under considera- 
tion: Automobile liability problem for 
military personnel; cost and profit fac- 
tor of casualty lines subcommittee re- 
port; individual merit rating for auto- 
mobile liability insurance; proposal to 
establish automobile rates by driver 
classification. 

Donald Knowlton, chairman of the 
accident and health committee will hold 
a meeting of his committee on Tuesday 
afternoon. The following items are on 
the agenda: Blue Cross-Blue Shield; 
policy benefits in relation to premiums; 
clause in accident and health and Blue 
Cross contracts excluding coverage when 
hospitalized in Government hospitals; 
effect, if any, of elimination of brief 
description by 1951 standard provisions 
law on requirement of Paragraph M of 
Itern 2, third edition, Official Guide; 
insurer compliance with the uniform 
individual accident and sickness policy 
provisions law. 

On Tuesday afternoon J. Edward 
Larson, Florida, will hold a meeting 
of the workmen’s compensation com- 
mittee, to consider subcommittee re- 
ports on valuation law amendment and 
workmen’s compensation small policy 
economies, 


Birmingham Fire in Bureau 
The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
has elected the Birmingham Fire Insur- 
ance Co. of Pennsylvania, a member of 
the National Union Group, to member- 
ship in the National Bureau. One hun- 
dred and forty-seven companies now 
comprise the bureau’s membership. 


White Is Promoted by 
Employers’ Liability Cos. 





THOMAS A. -WHITE 


Thomas A. White has been appointed 
assistant deputy manager of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Assurance Corp. Ltd., 
and elected vice president of the Ameri- 
can Employers’ Insurance Co. and the 
Suaplouse? Fire Insurance Co., Edward 
A. Larner, executive head of the Em- 
ployers’ Group Insurance Companies, 
has announced. The promotion became 
effective June 

Mr. White, at present assistant coun- 
sel, has been with the Employers’ for 
20 years. He is a member of the Massa- 
chusetts and the Federal Bars and, 
during World War II served as lieu- 
tenant commander in the United States 
Navy. 

Long active in legislative and insur- 
ance public relations affairs, Mr. White 
is probably best known for his part in 
inaugurating, organizing and directing 
the fight against the Massachusetts 
Automobile Flat Rate Referendum in 
950. 


Assigned Risk Plan Amended 


The uniform plan of the National 
Advisory Committee on Automobile As- 
signed Risk Plans has been amended 
to provide that a serviceman may apply 
for insurance through the assigned risk 
plan in the state where he is stationed, 
according to an announcement by Rich- 
ard C. Wagner, casualty manager of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies, and chairman of the com- 
mittee. Formerly, the rules of the as- 
signed risk plans applied only to resi- 
dents of a state and to automobiles 
registered in that state. The amend- 
ment was adopted as a_ step toward 
overcoming this inconvenience to serv- 
icemen. 


BOHLINGER ON LEGAL PROGRAM 

New York Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Alfred J. Bohlinger has accepted 
the invitation to make the address of 
welcome at the 25th annual meeting of 
International Association of Insurance 
Counsel June 18-20 at Lake Placid Club, 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 


AMER. SURETY NAMES SCOTT 
Stanley J. Scott has been appointed 
special agent at the Chicago’ branch 


office of the American Surety Co. 


Bohlinger Conference 
Set for June 10 in N. Y. 


TO DISCUSS AUTO MARKET 
Companies, Brokers and Agents to Dis- 
cuss Situation Informally With 
Superintendent of Insurance 


Superintendent of Insurance Alfred 
J. Bohlinger of New York has invited 
company men, brokers and agents to 
discuss informally with him on Tues- 
day, June 10, the present tight market 
situation in the automobile liability field 
in metropolitan New York.. wd calling 
this conference Mr. Bohlinger gives 
recognition to the growing ssuemieal on 
the part of the producers, many of 
whom have been confronted by re- 
stricted automobile writings on the part 
of some companies. 

The situation reached the point re- 
cently where the Broker Associations’ 
Joint Council (composed of key men of 
five brokers’ association in the metro- 
politan New York area) urged that the 
New York Department take a hand. It 
is expected that the Joint Council will be 
prepared to submit to the Superintendent 
at next Tuesday’s meeting, which is set 
for 10 am., the result of a question- 
naire conducted among members of the 
five associations. Reportedly the Inde- 
pendent Brokers Association of Brook- 
lyn has gathered similar information 
based on company responses to a ques- 
tionnaire. This data is also expected to 
be submitted to the Department. 

Those attending the conference will 
include representatives of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Companies, 
the New York State Association of Mu- 
tual Casualty Companies, key men of 
the mutual and stock state agents’ as 
sociations, the independent companies, 
the Broker Associations’ Joint Council, 
Greater New York Insurance Brokers 
Association and the Insurance Brokers’ 
Association of the State of New York. 


CHARLES S. ASHLEY IS DEAD 

New York Resident Vice President, 

Maryland Casualty, Retired Last Year; 
Leader in Organization Work 

Charles S. Ashley, for 17 years resi- 
dent vice president of the New York 
office of Maryland Casualty Co., died 
June 2. Mr. Ashley had been in poor 
health for the past year. 

Educated as a mining engineer, Mr. 
Ashley first tried his hand at copper 
mining. When copper prices dropped in 
the early 1900's, he joined his father 
in the insurance agency business in New 
Bedford, Mass. The Ashley agency sub- 
sequently became representative of the 
Maryland. 

After 18 years as an agent, Mr. Ash- 
ley joined Maryland Casualty as resi- 
dent manager of the St. Louis office, 
and in 1933 was appointed resident vice 
president. Early in 1934 he was ap- 
pointed resident vice president of the 
New York office, a post he held until 
ill health forced him to resign last year 

Prominent in New York City insur- 
ance circles, Mr. Ashley served, at vari- 
ous times, as chairman of the Casualty 
Underwriters Association, president of 
the New York Casualty & Surety Club, 
and chairman of the Insurance Section 


of the New York Board of Trade. 


MINERS’ COMP. RATES RISE 

Insurance Commissioner Spaldin 
Southall of Kentucky has approved a 
10% flat increase in coal mine workmen’s 
compensation rates to meet inc —e in 
compensation benefits voted by the 1952 
General Assembly. The increase will 
take effect June 30. 
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Leslie Tells Why Auto 
Rate Increase Is Due 

FREQUENCY OF CLAIMS MOUNTS 

Accidents Caused by Insured Motorists 


Cost Companies $111 for Every $100 
of Earned Premiums in 1951 





Automobile accidents caused by in- 
sured motorists cost insurance compa- 
nies an estimated $111 for every $100 
of earned premiums for automobile lia- 
bility insurance during 1951, according to 
William Leslie, general manager of the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers. 

The estimated gap by which the earned 
premiums were insufficient to meet costs 
and expenses of claims incurred by in- 
sured motorists was based on actual 
underwriting data of 35 leading stock 
companies writing automobile bodily in- 
jury and property damage liability insur- 
ance, Mr. Leslie said. This data showed 
that the claim and expenses 
amounted to about $109 for every $100 of 
earned premiums for bodily injury and 
about $113 for every $100 of earned pre- 
miums for property damage. For bodily 
injury and property damage combined, 
claim costs and expenses were estimated 
to average $111 for every $100 of pre- 
miums earned, he said. 

Suffer Underwriting Losses 

“This difference by which the costs and 
expenses of claims incurred by insured 
motorists exceeded the earned premiums 
explains why the stock companies last 
year suffered automobile liability insur- 
ance underwriting losses estimated at 
more than $100,000,000,” Mr. Leslie stated. 
“Furthermore, the underwriting losses 
last year contributed to raise to more 
than $200,000,000 the net underwriting 
losses sustained by these companies on 
automobile liability insurance during the 
years 1946 to 1951 inclusive. 

“The insufficiency of premiums earned 
by the companies to meet the costs and 
expenses of claims incurred by insured 
cars also explains why automobile lia- 


costs 


bility insurance rate revisions upward 
are necessary at this time,” Mr. Leslie 
stated. “The most recent experience 


which has been developed for nu- 
merous companies, indicates clearly the 
need for substantial rate increases 
throughout the United States generally. 


data, 


Rate revisions will vary from state to 
state, and from territory to territory 
within states, according to the automo- 


bile accident claim cost records run up 
by the drivers of insured cars garaged 
in the particular states and in the par- 
ticular territories within the states. It 
is hoped that the rate revisions will 
produce sufficient premiums from insured 
motorists to meet the and ex- 
penses of their accident claims and allow 
a reasonable profit on insurance com- 
pany operations.” 

Automobile liability insurance has been 
caught in the inflationary spiral and 
that is one reason why the rates are 
moving upward, Mr. Leslie said. 

Company Assumes Responsibility 

When a motorist takes out an auto- 
mobile liability insurance policy, he 
pointed out, the insurance company as- 
sumes the responsibility for meeting, 
within the limits and coverages of the 
policy, claim costs for the bodily injury 
and the property damage for which the 
motorist becomes liable. 

On the average, the insurance compa- 
nies have been paying out more money 
each year to meet claims for the deaths, 
bodily injuries and property damage 
caused by insured motorists, Mr. Leslie 


costs 


said. 

“The average paid claim cost for 
bodily injury in 1951 was about 70% 
higher than in 1941, and for property 


damage it was about 150% higher,” Mr. 
Leslie stated. “Automobile liability in- 
surance rates on the other hand, have 
not risen anywhere near those figures. 


Average countrywide rates for bodily 
injury and property damage combined 
have risen only about 35% from pre- 


war to the present day, while the con- 


sumers’ prices, as measured by the U.S. 
index, 


3ureau of Labor Statistics has 


soared up about 89% during the same 
period. 
Hospital Rates Increase 

“In view of the increase in hospital 
rates, doctors’ fees, medical expenses 
and the larger court and jury verdicts 
rendered in liability cases, it is not sur- 
prising that the average cost of bodily 
injury claims has gone up so substan- 
tially. In some instances, hospital rates 
for room, board and nursing service 
have risen as much as 174%, with the 
average increase probably near 135%. A 
study in one leading state showed that 
the average verdict for the plaintiff in 
liability suits increased 94% between 1940 
and 1950, and the proportion of plain- 
tiffs recovering also increased. Court 
and jury awards have followed a similar 
upward trend in other jurisdictions. 
Naturally, these are all factors which 
raise the claim costs to the insurance 
companies for bodily injuries caused by 
their automobile liability insurance pol- 
icyholders. 

“Tust as inflation has had the effect 
of increasing claim costs for bodily in- 
jury, it has also been a primary factor 
in raising claim costs for property dam- 
age. The average retail factory price of 
automobiles—which figure largely in 
property damage claims—has increased 
136%. Automobile repair costs—parts 
and labor—jumped 134% from 1940 to 
1950, and this figure doesn’t take into 


consideration the further increases in re- 
pair costs that have taken place since 
the Korean war. Certaintly the elabo- 
rate grillwork, curved windshields, and 
other innovations on the latest car ‘mod- 
els have helped to make repairs and re- 
placements more costly. In turn, the in- 
surance companies have to pay these 
higher repair and_ replacement bills 
when their policyholders are liable for 
the damages. 


Mean Higher Bills 


“Furthermore, when insured cars crash 
into stores, homes, business or industrial 
installations, the costs of repairs and 
other claims for damages to property 
often run into big figures, and they mean 
much higher bills for the insurance com- 
panies to pay today as compared with 
a decade ago when prices and costs were 
much lower.” 

In order to give a more complete pic- 
ture of today’s automobile liability in- 
surance rate situation it is necessary, 
Mr. Leslie said, to point out that in addi- 
tion to increased claim costs for both 
bodily injury and property damage, there 
is a mounting claim frequency, that is, 
an increase in the number of claims per 
given number of insured cars. Thus the 
insurance companies are confronted with 
two continually rising factors: more 
claims and higher costs of settling those 
claims, he pointed out. 








ASSETS 
Cash in banks 


U. S. government bonds 


Public utility and other bonds 
Stocks . 


Premiums in transmission 
Accrued interest and other assets 
Total admitted assets 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for unearned premiums 
Reserve for taxes and expenses 


Reserve for portfolio fluctuation. 
Reserve for contingencies. 
Total 
Capital stock 
Net surplus 
Capital stock and surplus 
Total 











U. S. government notes and coiiemes . 


State, county and municipal bonds 


First mortgage loans ¢ on ‘real estate . 


Reserve for losses and adjusting expenses . 


Reserve for dividends to policyholders 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
ANUARY FIRST NINETEEN FIFTY-TWO 


As of December 31, 1951, as reported to the Department of Insurance, State of Illinois 
All bonds amortized. Stocks at book value, which is less than market value. 


$ 2,874,112.59 
11,321,168.97 
<6 “use ee MSISRE SS 7.36 
: 926,556.64 
431,165.51 

584,899.87 

45,858.89 

2,148,675.89 

488,095.27 
$34,516,770.99 


$18,876,706.00 
a ee 7,602,970.00 
fet aw hale 
1,813,229.91 

500,000.00 

500,000.00 

$30,5 16,770.99 

. $2,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 


4,000,000.00 
$34,516,770.99 


Securities carried at $2,463,557.56 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 





James S. Kemper, chairman 
H. G. Kemper, president 











Walter Flynn Talks on 
Crime Wave in Stores 


ADDRESSES DRY GOODS MEN 


Names Vulnerable Spots and Tells What 
Controllers May Do to Safeguard 
Stores’ Money and Merchandise 


“Crime Wave in Stores” was the sub- 
ject of an address delivered by Walter 
L. Flynn, of The William J. Burns 
International Detective Agency, Inc., 
before the annual convention of the 
Controllers’ Conference of the National 





WALTER L. FLYNN 


Retail Dry Goods Association in New 
York, May 28. Mr. Flynn for years was 
claims manager at the local New York 
office of the National Surety Corp., and 
later was director of research at its 
head office. 

Mr. Flynn divided the property losses 
caused by crime in stores into four 
general categories — shoplifting, forged 
and bogus checks, employe dishonesty 
and burglary including robbery and 
theft. The first three, he said, have 
shown a definite increase in frequency. 

Check Losses Most Frequent 

He said the most frequent known type 
of crime loss in stores is through the 
sale of merchandise by the acceptance 
of forged or bogus checks. He character- 
ized it as the most frequent known 
type, he said, because eventually forged 
and bogus checks come back, while the 
percentage of shoplifters who are appre- 
hended is unknown, The greatest amount 


of dollar loss, he said, results from 
employe dishonesty and unfortunately 
the trend in relation to such _ losses 


seems to be concealment of such losses 
for longer periods of time and for larger 
amounts. 

As to burglary losses, he said that in 
recent years many burglars have used 
a new approach by cleverly concealing 
themselves in the stores when they are 
closed instead of breaking in at night. 
Under the topic, “Vulnerable Spots and 
Crime Prevention, ” Mr. Flynn said: 

“Where are the vulnerable spots and 
what can you men do as controllers to 
safeguard the money and merchandise in 
your stores? We always believe in at- 
tacking the most frequent cause of 
loss first and that one for you is forged 
and bogus checks. We suggest that you 
do two things. 

“1, Impress upon the individuals au- 
thorized to accept checks the importance 
of obtaining sufficent information so that 
the person presenting the check can be 
located if the check is returned for 
any reason. 

Ask for Identifying Data 

“2. Ask that identifying data writ- 
ten on the check be placed near the 
top so as not to be obliterated by subse- 
quent bank endorsements. 

“The enemy which the check artist 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Officers and Key Men 
Of Assn. Reelected 


STANDING COMMITTEES NAMED 





Executive Committee of Organization 
Composed of 18 Companies; Five Past 
Presidents and Present Officers 





Officers and key executives of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies were reelected May 28 by the 
executive committee as follows: 

Louis A. Mills, secretary; William 
Hicks, treasurer; Marcus Abramson, 
assistant counsel; Robert N. Gilmore, 
assistant counsel; Richard C. Wagner, 
manager, casualty department, and as- 
sistant counsel; David Q. Cohen, man- 
ager, fidelity-surety department ; Thomas 
N. Boate, manager, accident prevention 


department; Harold K. Philips, mana- 
ger, public relations department; Frank 
Lang, manager, research department; 
N. Morgan Woods, manager, claims 


bureau; Roy L. Davis, manager, Chi- 
cago office; Perry H. Taft, manager, 
Pacific Coast office, and Howard M. 
Starling, manager, Washington office. 

The principal officers of the associa- 
tion were elected at the annual meeting 
on May 13 as follows: Manning W. 
Heard, Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 


president; George D. Mead, Glens Falls 
Indemnity, vice president; J. Dewey 
Dorsett, general manager, and Ray 


gage general counsel. 

Mr. Heard announced appointments 
for the ensuing year to the 16 standing 
committees. These committees, com- 
prised of member companies, formulate 
the activities of the association. 


18 Companies on Executive Committee 


The executive committee is comprised 
of elected representatives of the fol- 
lowing 18 member companies: 

Aetna Casualty & Surety, Bankers 
Indemnity, Employers’ Liability, Fidelity 
& Casualty, Fidelity & Deposit, General 
Accident, Great American Indemnity, 
Home Indemnity, Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of North America, London Guar- 
antee & Accident, Maryland Casualty, 
Massachusetts B onding, National Surety 
Corp., Ocean Accident & Guarantee, 
Royal Indemnity, Standard Accident, 
Travelers and United States Guarantee 
Co. 

The following past presidents of the 
association are also members of the ex- 
ecutive committee: Frank A. -Christen- 


sen, Fidelity & Casualty; W. E. McKell, 
American Surety; J. icehies Nelson, 
New Amsterdam Casualty; J. W. Ran- 


dall, Travelers, and J. F. Matthai, U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty. 

President Heard and Vice President 
Mead are ex-officio members of the 
executive committee. 


Vaughan to Speak Before 
Industrial Safety Meeting 


Donald G. Vaughan, manager of the 
engineering and inspection department 
of the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., 
will be among the speakers at the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Industrial Safety, 
June 2-4, in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Vaughan, who will address the 
June 4 conference session on machine 
guarding, is chairman of the National 
Safety Council’s machine guarding com- 
mittee, which is seeking to promote the 
universal adoption of built-in machine 
guards for industrial machinery. 


Mutual Bureau Announces 
Hospital Liability Plan 


The Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
announces promulgation of a new hospi- 
tal professional liability program, iden- 
tical with the program announced a few 
weeks ago by the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters. The mutual plan 
became effective June 2. 

The mutual plan has been filed in 44 
States and the District of Columbia and 
has been approved in all but eight juris- 
dictions, where it is pending. 





McKay Speaks Before Graduates 


Of Aetna C. 


William S. McKay, a representative of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. at 
Grove City, Pa., was the guest speaker 
at the recent banquet at Hartford, con- 
cluding the 128th session of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety sales course. 

Mr. McKay lauded the Aetna’s claim 
service and told the graduates that “the 
ultimate point of the whole insurance 
contract is the claim.” The employment 
of surveys will be most helpful, Mr. 
McKay declared, with those clients 
whose insurance needs invite the use of 
the Aetna plan of risk and insurance 
analysis. 

Mr. McKay, who is a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce and a member 
of the Grove City board of education 
and the Mercer County rent control 
board, urged the graduates to take part 
in a selected number of community ac- 
tivities. 

A Navy veteran and a graduate of 
Pennsylvania State College, Mr. Mc- 
Kay was invited to address the graduates 
because of his outstanding record in 
the general insurance field since gradu- 
ating from the Aetna sales course 11 
years ago. 

Finke Leads Class 

The class was led by William Finke, 
Jr., of St. Louis. Blue ribbons for high 
scholastic standing also went to Glen 
Rock, Baltimore; James W. Cooper, New 
York City; Edward I. Parker of Wor- 


& S. Sales Course 





WILLIAM S. McKAY 


cester, Mass.; Forrest J. Reed, Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y.; Edward C. Warren, Okla- 
homa City; and Merle E. Walters, Min- 
— 

Gold ribbon awards for demonstrating 
outstanding skill in soliciting techniques 
were won by Mr. Finke, Mr. Warren, 


Wynn _ Bodine, Milwaukee; John D. 
Lewis, Goldsboro, N. C.; Frank I. Clain, 
Philadelphia; Ellsworth deG. Gosling, 


Hopewell, N. J.; Thomas M. Yelvington, 
Houston, Tex., and Robert S. Greer, 
Richmond, Va 





HIBBARD JOINS SAVAL GROUP 





Heads Newly Created Auto Underwriting 

Department; Was Head of Hartford 

. & I. Auto Division 

Edgar E. Hibbard, formerly for 19 
years with the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Co., has joined the Maurice 
H. Saval insurance organization, Mr. 
Saval announces. 

Mr. Hibbard will head the newly cre- 
ated automobile underwriting depart- 
ment of the Saval interests, which in- 
clude Maurice H. Saval, Inc., in Boston, 
American Universal Insurance Co." in 
Providence, and Newfoundland Ameri- 
can Insurance Co., Ltd., in Montreal. 

Mr. Hibbard is a native of Plainville, 
Conn. He served in the home office un- 
derwriting department of Hartford A. 

for 10 years before the war. En- 
tering the Army as a private in 1943, 
he received a_ battlefield commission 
while serving with First Army Artillery 
in France. 

After his return to the Hartford A. & 
be iH 1946, he was transferred to the 
agents’ service department in the New 
England branch at Hartford and_ be- 
came head of its automobile division. 


INDEMNITY PROMOTES WATSON 





Appoints Him Manager | of Cleveland 

Service Office S 

Who Joins Texas Agency 

William A. Watson has been appointed 
manager of the Cleveland service office 
of the Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America. He succeeds Dwight W, Sleep- 
er, Jr., who resigned to enter an agency 
in Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. Watson was appointed assistant 
manager of the Cleveland office in 1950. 
He joined Indemnity in 1946 as a special 
agent. A graduate of William Jewell 
College, Liberty, Mo., in 1933, Mr. Wat- 
son was previously with Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity and the Royal Insur- 
me Co., before joining Indemnity in 

46. 

Joseph J, Graham has been appointed 





MAJOR CHARLES V. LEWIS DIES 





Brother of Martin W. Lewis, Veteran 
of Both World Wars; Martin Lewis 
Flies to Texas on News of Death 
Major Charles V. Lewis, USA (Ret.), 

63, died suddenly on Friday, May 30, in 

the hospital at Fort Sam Houston, San 

Antonio, Tex. Major Lewis was the 

brother of Martin W. Lewis, general 

manager of the Surety Association of 

America, and well known to many _ in 

the insurance and surety business. Mili- 

tary funeral services were held on Mon- 

day, June 2, in the chapel at Fort Sam 

Houston. 

Major Lewis was a veteran of both 
world wars, having served during World 
War II in Panama and at Fort Sam 
Houston. For a number of years prior 
to the latter war he was an insurance 
broker in New York. Since his retire- 
ment from active military service he 
had made his home in San Antonio. 

Martin W. Lewis flew to San Antonio 
immediately following notification of his 
brother’s death. 


Caverly Program Chairman 
Raymond N. Caverly, vice president 
of the America Fore Companies, is pro- 
gram chairman for the mid-summer 
meeting of the New York State Bar 
Association which will be held June 
27-28 at Saranac Inn, Saranac Lake, 
NN ¥ 


DIVIDEND FOR AMERICAN RE. 

Directors of the American Re-Insur- 
ance Co., on May 28 declared a dividend 
of 30 cents a share, payable June 14 
to stockholders of record June 4. 





assistant manager of the Cleveland of- 
fice under Mr. Watson. Mr. Graham 
joined Indemnity as an underwriter in 
New York in 1945. He was assigned to 
the Cleveland office in 1948 and was 
made supervising underwriter earlier this 
year. 


Hamilton Reports for 
N. J. Comp. Bureau 


35TH ANNUAL MEETING HELD 


Year 1951 Showed Marked Increases in 
Earned Premiums and Incurred Losses; 
Bureau Defers Employe Pension Plan 





Bernard Hamilton, chairman and 
manager of the Compensation Rating & 
Inspection Bureau, of New Jersey, made 
his report at the 35th annual meeting 
of the bureau at Newark, May 20. 

Four companies were nominated for 
governing committee membership as fol- 
lows: Travelers Insurance Co., United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability Insurance Co. and 
New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty In- 
surance Co. 

As to a proposal that a pension plan 
for bureau employes, which had been 
unanimously approved by the govern- 
ing committee, it was voted that action 
be deferred until the next meeting, 
June 10, in order to give members time 
for further study. It was also voted 
that an outline of the proposed plan be 
distributed to member companies. 


Premiums and Losses Increase 


Mr. Hamilton stated that calendar 
year 1951 developed a very substantial 
increase in earned premiums and _in- 
curred losses. The earned premium for 
the year was $48,128,799, with a loss 
ratio of 70.63%. The incurred loss 
stood at the all-time high of $33,993,438. 

“The substantial increase in the loss 
ratio should be viewed in the light of 
the substantially increased premium 
rates that are now in force,” Mr. Hamil- 
ton said. “If we view the recent de- 
velopments on a six months’ basis in- 
stead of the calendar year, there is evi- 
(lence that the experience has improved.” 

With respect to the proposed em- 
ployes’ pension plan, Mr. Hamilton said: 

“A bureau retirement program has 
been adopted by your governing com- 
mittee providing employe pensions on 
an insured contributory basis under a 
group annuity contract effective July 1, 
1952. The benefits are patterned as 
closely as possible after the state plan 
that applies to the civil service em- 
ployes in the bureau. This action is 
important because the bureau employes 
are not under Social Security.” 

Mr. Hamilton made an extensive re- 
port on the many phases and activities 
of the bureau work and said in conclu 
sion: 

Turnover Too High 


“Some of the gains made since the 
end of the war have been lost in the 
past 12 months. Since September, 1951, 
the bureau has operated without the 
necessary total complement of employes 
and with a turnover much too high for 
efficient, economical functioning. Higher 
salaries have not yet stabilized the 
situation so that the coming year, like 
the one just past, will be one of con- 
tinual adjustment, expediently designed 
to deal as effectively as possible with 
the most urgent demands of the mo- 
ment. In this, our war experience, un- 
happily, reminds us of the difficulties 
we will surely encounter in the future 
if bureau employment cannot soon be 
stabilized. 

“The demands, during the past 12 
months on the staff, supervisors and our 
older employes, have been very heavy 
and I am deeply indebted to them for 
their interest and cheerful acceptance 
of the need for greater effort. The com- 
pany members have cooperated whole- 
heartedly and we have had important 
assistance from the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance. The real suc- 
cess we have had in maintaining so 
much of our gains is a measure of the 
organized effort of the industry and the 
bureau personnel.” 


FRANCIS HAS ANNIVERSARY 

Earle N. Francis, a member of the 
payroll audit department of the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity Co., will ob- 
serve his 25th anniversity with the or- 
ganization on June 20. 
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Treasury Department Issues List 
Of Acceptable Surety Companies 


481,000 
2,442,000 
1,097,000 


United States Treasury 
has issued its 
surety companies, with 

ing limitations—net limits on 
risk. As last year, the Home 
Co. heads the list with 
$15,518,000. Of the 
only, the 
again 


The 
ment 
able 


for reinsurance 


ot North America heads 


new list of 
underwrit- 


Depart- 
accept- 


any one 


Insurance 
authorization of 
companies approved 
Insuri 


ince Co. 
the list 


with authorization of $23,296,000. 


Following is the list of approv 


ties and their underwriting lin 


by states: 


CALIFORNIA— 
Associated Indemnity Corp......... 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity CO. sbiser > 
Founders’ Insurance Co............- 
Industrial Indemnity Co............. 
National Auto, & Casualty Ins. Co... 
Pacific Employers Insurance Co...... 
Pacific Indemnity Co..............0. 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Co... 
West American Insurance Co........ 
Western National Insurance Co...... 


CONNECTICUT— 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co......... 
Aetna Insurance Co.......... 
Automobile Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Century Indemnity Co............... 
Connecticut Fire Insurance Co...... 
Connecticut Indem. Co., New Haven 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co... 
Mechanics & Traders Insurance Co... 
National Fire Insurance Co.......... 
Phoenix Insurance Co............... 
Security Insurance Co. of New Haven 


Travelers Indemnity Co... : 

World Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
DELAWARE— 

Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co.... 


ILLINOIS— { 
American Motorists Insurance Co.... 
Continental Casualty Co............ 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co.... 
lransportation Insurance Co......... 





INDIANA— : 
American States Insurance Co....... 
Capitol Indemnity Insurance Co..... 


IOWA— 
Employers Mutual 
Farmers Elevator 
Hawkeye-Security 


Casualty ik ok 
Mutual Casualty Co. 
Insurance Co..... 


KANSAS— 
Alliance Mutual 
Kansas Bankers 
Western Casualty 


MAINE— 


Maine Bonding & Casualty Co....... 


MARYLAND— 
American Bonding Co............+.. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co............... 
Maryland Casualty Co.... 
United States Fidelity & Guar: anty “Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

American Employers’ Insurance Co... 
American Mutual Liability Ins. Co... 
Boston Insurance Co.............. 

Employers’ Fire Insurance Co....... 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co........ 
Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. Co.... 
New England Insurance Co......... 
Old Colony Insurance Co........... 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co... 


MICHIGAN— 
Auto-Owners Insurance Co.......... 
National Caoualty Co... ..0cccccsccs 
Standard Accident Insurance Co..... 


MINNESOTA— 


PTE SOMBRE AOD: . 6 aos cus0Ss coe 


ns ge, ee ees 
BRON MRisab pds ee 
© Surety Go:..5... 


St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co...... 
MISSOURI— 

American Automobile Insurance Co.. 

Central Surety & Insurance Corp.... 

Employers Reinsurance Corp........ 

Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 

Dranst Casualty 46... «..... 050.000 


NEW HAMPSHIRE— 
Granite State Fire Insurance Co..... 
National Grange Mutual Liability Co. 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co.. 
oo + eee 


NEW JERSEY— 
Camden Fire Insurance 
Commercial Insurance Co. of Newark 
Federal Insurance Co. .....:.6...0. 
International Fidelity Insurance Co.. 
Newark Insurance Co...:........... 


NEW YORK— 
American Credit Indemnity Co., N. Y. 
American Guar. & Liability Ins. Co. 
American Re-Insurance Co 
American Surety Co, I 
Citizens Casualty Co. of New York.. 
Columbia ee es 
Excess Insurance Co. of America 


Fidelity & Casualty Co, of New York 


Association. . 


ed sure- 
utations, 





Net Limit 
on any 
one risk 

$ 834,000 
1,589,000 

197,000 
433,000 
202,000 
385,000 

1,109,000 
890,000 
147,000 
506,000 
5,461,000 

4,206,000 

2,856,000 
751,000 

2,527,000 
492,000 

6,823,000 
559,000 

3,682,000 
7,120,000 
922,000 

3,500,000 
545,000 
1,106,000 
400,000 

3,379,000 
1,650,000 
253,000 
389,000 

51,000 
546,000 
42,000 
179,000 
64,000 
67,000 
486,000 
88,000 
284,000 

2,651,000 

3,229,000 

7,164,000 

1,046,000 

2,074,000 

2,617,000 
655,000 

4,277,000 

1,438,000 
725,000 

1,077,000 

3,419,000 
697 ,000 
550,000 

2,131,000 
279,000 

5,974,000 

2,227,000 
564,000 
710,000 
209,000 
163,000 
389,000 
400,000 

1,467,000 
406,000 


1,166,000 
956,000 
3,131,000 
198,000 
836,000 


1,005,000 
238,000 
3,000 


nN 
w 


. 2,047,000 


119,000 


5,665,000 


Franklin National Ins. 
General Reinsurance C OTP... ee eevee ° 
Glens Falls Indemnity Co........... 


Glens Falls [nsurance Co.. 


Co, of N.Y. 








Globe Indemnity Co. io. .<5s4.0i00 0s 
Great American Indemnity Co 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co 
Home Indemnity Co.......... 
Home Insurance Co..........ccecees 15,518,000 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. 333,000 
Merchants Indemnity Corp........... 610,000 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. 839,000 
National Surety: Gorp.s ....0:: 200 se ness 2,463,000 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co........ 2,054,000 
North American Cas. & Surety Reins. 1, ae 000 
Phoenix Indemnity Co............... 5,000 
Queen Insurance Co. of America.... 2316 000 
Royal Addemnity (liso... csce0 kev. 2,618,000 
Seaboard Surety G00. ods ss os ccna ses 887,000 
Standard Insurance Co, of New York 653,000 
Sun Tatemertycscas ce secs sox 365,000 
Transcontinental Insurance Co....... 474,000 
United National Indemnity Co...... 393,000 
United States Casualty Co.......... 813,000 
United States Guarantee Co......... 2,360,000 
Vigilant. Insutance 650. ic sis 00 ks oasis 501,000 
Yorkshire Indemnity Co. of New York 169,000 
NORTH CAROLINA— 
Carolina Casualty Insurance Co..... 60,000 
OHIO— 
Buckeye Union Casualty Co......... 395,000 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co......... 1,000,000 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co........ 263,000 
Summit Fidelity & Surety Co........ 41,000 
OKLAHOMA— 
Tri-State Insurance Co.............. 101,000 
PENNSYLVANIA— 
American Casualty Co. of Reading... 758,000 
Preece SCARURY. AO osha ae bank oa oe 165,000 
Fire Association of Philadelphia..... 2,374,000 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A 4,553,000 


Mz anufacturers’ Casualty Ins. Co..... 
Nat, Union Fire Ins. Co. of Pittsburgh 
National Union Indemnity Co.. ‘ 
Reliance Insurance Co. of Philadelphia 


RHODE ISLAND— 
Providence Wash. Indemnity Co..... 


SOUTH DAKOTA— 
WV ORES TOUTE BOO ec cie nsec eee ons 


TEXAS— 


American General Insurance Co..... 





587.000 
1,425,000 
193,000 
517.000 


336,000 
202,000 


612,000 


Holden Goes to Pittsburgh 

The Hartford Accident, & Indemnity 
Co. announces the appointment of 
Robert L. Holden as superintendent of 
the fidelity and surety department in 
the Pittsburgh office. 

Mr. Holden, who attended Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute and the University 
of North Carolina, has been associated 
with the Hartford Accident since 1946, 
For the past five years he has served 
as fidelity and surety special agent with 
headquarters in the company’s Phila- 
delphia office. During World War Il, 
Mr. Holden saw three years’ service in 
the U. S, Navy, including duty as a 
night fighter plane instructor. 


AMER.-ASSOCIATED “ACCOUNT 
The American-Associated Companies 
of St, Louis have placed their advertis- 











ing with the Winius- Brandon Co. of 
that city. 

American Indemnity Co............. 291,000 

Commercial Standard Insurance Co.. 231,000 

Employers Casualty Co 445,000 
Houston Fire & Casualty Ins, Co. 313,000 
Texas Indemnity Insurance Co 68,000 
Traders & General Insurance Co.... 207,000 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co.. 560,000 
VERMONT— 

American “Fidelity. 50.6 be on sks coc 147,000 
VIRGINIA— 

Virginia Surety Co., Inc............. 88,000 
WASHINGTON— 

General Casualty Co. of America.... 933,000 

General Insurance Co. of America.... 3,168,000 

Northwest Casualty 470,000 

United Pacific Insurance Co 449,000 
WISCONSIN— 

Employers Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 2,034,000 
The eight companies authorized for 





reinsurance only, with process agents 
appointed in the District of Columbia, 
follow: 

Accident f& Casualty. Inc: Co... 2.62, $ 262,000 
Car & General Ins. Corp., Ltd....... 163,000 
Employers’ Liability Assur. Corp.... 2,004,000 
Guarantee Co. of North America.... 162,000 
Insurance Co. of North America. . 23,296,000 
London Guar. & Accident Ins. Co.. 923,000 
Ocean Accident & Guaranty Corp.. 771,000 
Swies Reinsurance €o..0.% 65.60: «sss 1,678,000 











Underwriting Specialists 


FIDELITY and SURETY 
BONDS 


INSURANCE CONTRACTS 
FOR UNUSUAL NEEDS 


EABOARD SURETY COMPAN 


75 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


WHitehall 3-7440 

































Freedom Award Goes 
To Lumbermens Mutual 


Lee Balterman 


Freedom award is presented to H. L, 
Kennicott, (left), secretary and director 
of public relations for Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co. The award, the 
George Washington Medal of the Free- 
doms Foundation, was presented to 
Lumbermens in honor of outstanding 
safety advertising campaign. Mr. Kenni- 
cott accepts congratulations on behalf 
of Lumbermens, in ceremony broadcast 
over Chicago radio station WLS, from 
John Beatty, a director of the founda- 
tion. 


McMEEL ON LA. COMMISSION 
Joe FEF. McMeel, adjuster in the 
Shreveport branch office of the General 


Adjustment 3ureau, has been appointed 
chairman of the casualty and surety 
division of the Louisiana Insurance 


according to an announce- 
ment by Governor Robert F. Kennon. 
Mr. McMeel succeed A. P. White, who 
has resigned to enter the agency busi- 
ness in Bossier City. 


Commission, 





Flynn on Crime Wave 


(Continued from Page 38) 


fears most is publicity about his activi- 
ties. Many are apprehended through the 
distribution of our bulletins and other 
notices. If your store is victimized, 
notify the other stores nearby to be on 
the lookout for the person by giving his 
description and other data which will 
prove helpful. 

“Frequently when business slows down 
store executives become more expense 
conscious. If you find it necessary to 
curtail your internal audit program or 
some of your accounting control pro- 
cedures at least you should resort to 
the ‘spot check’ method in such in- 
stances. When a person steals money or 
merchandise there are generally two 
factors present. First is the desire and 
second is the belief that the loss will 
not be discovered promptly. When an 
employer relaxes his accounting controls 
he is in effect placing temptation in 
the path of some individuals. A ‘spot 
check’ might not only keep temptation 
away from some person but at the 
same time prevent a substantial loss 
for some store. 


Vulnerable Spots Today 


“Here are some of the most vulnerable 
spots today: 

“1, In order to create sales some 
employes sell for less than the actual 
price quoted by the store. Make cer- 
tain that there is a constant comparison 
of the prices listed on the sales checks 
with the price authorized by the store. 

“2. Unassigned sales books have been 
secretely removed from the supply rooms 
in stores. A completed original sales 
ticket is then used as an authorization 
for the delivery of merchandise stolen. 
The duplicates are destroyed.” 
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K. H. Wood Honored at 
Farewell Luncheon 


w. J. JEFFERY OFFICIATES 
J. D. Williams Risciseiin U. S. F. & G. 
Home Office and Martin W. Lewis 


the Surety Industry 


Kenneth H. Wood, resident secretary 
in the New York office of United States 
F. & G. who will retire June 30 after 
44 years of service with that company, 
was presented with a resolution of ap- 
preciation adopted by the U. S. F. & G. 
board of directors, a personal gift from 
the executive officers of the company, 
and a traveling bag from his associates 
in the New York office upon the occa- 
sion May 28 of the U. S. F. & G. lunch- 
eon in his honor at the Bankers Club, 
New York. 

Walter J. Jeffery, resident vice presi- 
dent of the company here, officiated = 
the luncheon which was attended by 2 
close associates, long-time friends said 
relatives of Mr. Wood. The home office 
was represented by J. D. Williams, vice 
president in charge of fidelity-surety 
operations; the surety industry by Mar- 
tin W. Lewis, general manager, Surety 
Association of America, who in express- 
ing his healthy respect for Mr. Wood 
said: “He is a tough competitor as he 
knows what he is talking about at all 
times.” 

Martin Lewis joined with others at 
the luncheon in wishing that the years 
ahead will bring to Kenneth Wood con- 
tentment and happiness. He also in- 
vited him to be his guest on the second 
Thursday of May in the years ahead at 
the annual meeting of the Surety Asso- 
ciation. 

Messages From Davis and Phillips 

Vice President Williams expressed 
Mr. Davis’ regret at not being able to 
attend the farewell party. He also read 
a letter from Charles L. Phillips, one 
of the executive vice presidents of the 
company, in which Mr. Phillips recalled 
the old days when he and Mr. Wood 
worked together in both Chicago and 
New York. “I have always felt grateful 
to you,” Mr. Phillips said, “for teach- 
ing me some of the intricacies of the 
bankers blanket bond business.” 

The resolution adopted by the U. S. 
F. & G. board gave recognition to Mr. 
Wood’s 44 years of service and be- 
spoke the gratitude and appreciation of 
the company and the board for his 
services and devotion to duty. 

Before Mr. Wood gave his response 
Howard L. Cox, assistant secretary of 
the company, spoke in his capacity as 
“dean of the University of the New 
York office,” presenting the guest of 
honor with the doctor’s “degree of 
verbosity” and the doctor’s cap which 
Mr. Wood immediately donned. He 
noted that his influence in the business 
and in his own company has been felt 
in many diverse ways, particularly in 
the expression of nautical terms which 
has marked Mr. Wood’s conversation 
ever since his World War I service in 
the U. S. Navy. Facetiously Mr. Cox re- 
marked that Naval Commander Charles 
J. Beers, son-in-law of Mr. Wood, “must 
have reached his Present rank through 


Ken's teachings.” Both Commander 
Beers and H. B. Hull, brother-in-law 
of Mr. Wood, attended the luncheon. 


Expresses Pride in His Company 

Mr. Wood in his response said that 
the luncheon represented the highspot 
of his business life. Appreciatively he 
acknowledged both gifts and_ felicita- 
tions, and said: “My feeling in retiring 
is one of pride—in my company, my 
officers and my friends and associates. 
I have been proud to be identified for 
44 years with the United States F. &G. 
In my opinion, it is tops in the fidelity- 
Surety business.” 

In closing Mr, Wood turned to Wal- 
ter J. Jeffery, “skipper” in New York, 
and Edwin G. Hundley. his “executive 
officer,” and said: “We have come 
through an era of seven lean years 
here. I predict that the biblical seven 
at years are immediately ahead of us, 
and that both of you will go places.” 


HAROLD O. MOLITOR PROMOTED 


Continental Casualty Names Him Sales 
Manager of Special Risks and Avia- 
tion-Travel Accident Divisions 

Harold O. Molitor has been promoted 
by Continental Casualty to the newly 
created post of sales manager for its 
special risks and aviation-travel accident 
divisions. Previously Mr. Molitor was 
manager of the miscellaneous casualty 
departments. In making the announce- 
ment of his promotion President Roy 
Tuchbreiter said: 

“The company is fortunate in having 
within its own organization a man 
whose qualifications for this new posi- 
tion are second to none. We know of 
no better way to express our confidence 
in the sales potential of our specialty 
lines than to give them the services of 
a man whose record for outstandingly 
successful performance has been proven 
in our miscellaneous casualty lines. 

In his new duties Mr. Molitor will 
work directly with Robert J. Glasgow, 
executive assistant vice president. Frank 
V. McCullough and John T. Flood, su- 
perintendents of the special risks and 
aviation and travel accident divisions re- 
spectively, continue as chief executives 
of their divisions. 

A graduate of DePauw University, 
Mr. Molitor joined Continental Casu- 
alty in 1940 as production manager in 
the burglary department, after several 
years of previous experience in sales 
development work. 

His combination of administrative 
ability and sales acumen earned him 
successive advancements to production 
manager of the then newly created in- 
land marine department in 1943, produc- 
tion manager of the fidelity department 
in 1947, and production manager of mul- 
tiple lines and retrospective rating of 
unusual and special risk types of cover- 
age in 1950. In November, 1951, he was 
named manager of the inland marine, 
burglary, fidelity and all miscellaneous 
casualty departments. 

Under his leadership, premium writ- 
ings in the miscellaneous casualty lines 
increased to $7,500,000 by the end of 
1951, representing gains of from 200% 
to 300% in the various lines for which 
he was responsible. 


Officers Elected for 1952-53 
By H. & A. Conference 


As reported in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week Robert R. Neal, North 
American Accident, and H. Lewis Rietz, 
Lincoln National Life, were elected re- 
spectively president and executive com- 
mittee chairman of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference at its 51st 
annual meeting in Denver. Other offi- 
cers elected are as follows: 

First vice president—Travis T. Wal- 
lace, Great American Reserve of Dal- 
las; second vice president—A. P. Dow- 
len, Republic National Life of Dallas; 
secretary—R. L. Paddock, Time Insur- 
ance Co. of Milwaukee, reelected. 

The following were elected to serve 
on the executive committee: Peter G. 


Korn, National Casualty of Detroit; J. 
T. Phillips, New York Life; R. W. 
Smith, Unity Mutual Life & Acci- 


dent of Los Angeles, and Paul W. Watt, 
Washington National of Evanston, II. 


SETS DATE FOR 1953 MEETING 

The 1953 annual meeting of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference will be held May 4-6 at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. This was an- 
nounced at the closing session of the 
Denver convention last week. 


TO HEAR DR. HARRY M. ARCHER 


Accident & Health Club of N. Y. Will 
Have 82-Year-Old Fire Department 
Commissioner as Guest June 12 
Dr. Harry M. Archer, honorary Deputy 
Commissioner of the New York City 
Fire Department at 82 years old, who 
served the Aetna Life’s accident depart- 
ment, for over 40 years, will be guest 
speaker of the Accident & Health Club 
of New York at its dinner meeting June 
12 at De Palma’s Restaurant, Cliff Street, 
New York. Dr. Archer will be accom- 
panied to the dinner by Eugene L. Breen, 
public relations executive, New York of- 
fice, Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 

who will also be a guest of the club. 

William L. Kick, Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity, who is president of the Acci- 
dent & Health Club, will introduce Dr. 
Archer. 
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With a kit of policies that enables you to meet 
virtually any need you may discover for personal 


Federal Life and Casualty men can approach 
prospects with confidence because of the complete 
service at their command .. . Life, A & H and 
combinations of both. Here are policies of strong 
competitive value that can be easily tailored to 
fit the individual or family need and budget. 


Inquiries about our complete personal protection 
and other services will be held confidential. 


FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 

















Allyn Blasts Report 


(Continued from Page 37) 


earnings on risk capital regardless of 
the amount of business done. 

“4. It attempts to reconcile the meas- 
urement of casualty risk with that of 
fire which has a far more stabilized 
experience. 

Profit Related to Business Transactions 

“No such radical assumption of public 
control over earnings on capital should 
be adopted without far mere study and 
discussion. Profit should be directly 
and solely related to the actual insurance 
business transacted.” : 

Commissioner Allyn follows up the 
summary of his opposition to the report 
with explanatory material based on a 
survey made by John Resony, casu- 
alty actuary and supervisor of casualty 
rating of the Connecticut Department. 

“To analyze the status of the profit 
element in the operation of a cas sualty 
insurance company from a ratemaking 
point of view,” the memo states, “it is 
necessary to subdivide this element into 
three divisions, (1) profit arising from 
investment of capital and surplus funds, 
(2) profit arising from the investment of 
funds held as a consequence of the un- 
derwriting activities, and (3) pure un- 
derwriting profit as measured by the 
difference between premiums earned and 
losses and expenses incurred. 

“The inclusion of profit arising from 
the investment of capital and surplus 
funds in the ratemaking procedure is 
indefensible. Such funds are placed at 
risk (considering now the investment 
risk only and not the additional risk 
arising out of underwriting activities) 
when invested and any earnings due to 
the assumption of this risk should ac- 
crue to the benefit of the owners of 
these funds, the stockholders. Presum- 
ably, the return on these investments 
will be commensurate with the risk in- 
volved and will depend on the invest- 
ment policy followed, a function of com- 
pany management.” 

While he explained at some length 
why profits arising from the investment 
of funds held as a consequence of under- 
writing activities (premium collected but 
not yet disbursed through payment of 
claims and expenses) presents what ap- 
pears to be a slightly different problem, 
the Commissioner said: 

“While these funds belong to the in- 
surance company, nevertheless they are 
subject to the contingency of repayment 
and if invested the risk involved in the 
investment falls directly upon the com- 
pany and not the policyholder. It is there- 
fore recommended that no attempt be 
made to recognize investment earnings 
of these funds in ratemaking.” 

With respect to attempts to reconcile 
the measurement of casualty risk with 
that of fire, Mr. Allyn said: 


Entitled to Same Profit as Fire 


“Tt is believed that, 1f an examination 
is made regarding stability of under- 
writing results in other insurance busi 
ness as compared to the important casu- 
alty lines, consistency of profit potenti- 
alities seems to favor the fire insurance 
business. From this point of view, it 
appears reasonable to contend that cas- 
ualty insurance is entitled to at least 
the same 5% of premium opportunity 
for profit and contingencies.” 

As to his logic with respect to the 
“fallacies” of the subcommittee report, 
Mr. Allyn said the report is based 
on the following premises: 

“(1) That the total return (investment 
and underwriting combined) on capital 
and surplus used in writing casualty 
coverages should be the same as for 
fire coverages. 

“(2) That since casualty companies 
had a higher rate of investment earn- 
ings on capital and surplus than fire 
companies the casualty companies should 
be restricted to a lower rate of earnings 
from underwriting. 

“(3) That although casualty compa- 
nies utilize their capital more extensively 
than fire companies the casualty compa- 
nies should earn a lower rate of return 
on their capital from underwriting ac- 
tivities.” 
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D. J. Moe’s Sizeup of Underwriting 


Factors on Hospital Expense Insurance 


& H. 
United 
“Underwriting 


Douglas J, Moe, director of 
research in the 
Siates Life, in 
Considerations in Handling Hospital Ex- 
the recent 
Bureau of Accident 
New York, 


terminology 


home office of 


viewing 
pense Insurance” at educa- 
tional seminar of the 
& Health Underwriters in 
said that “while the methods, 
certain be somewhat 


and factors 


different in 


may 
com- 


hospital expense as 
pared with those applicable to accident 
the 
underwriting should 
that the 


more sound in 


and sickness loss of time insurance, 
principles of 


He 


covers 


basic 
be followed.” insisted idea 
of 100% 
hospital expense insurance than in loss 
of time insurance. His over-all advice 
was to adhere to fundamentals of sound 
underwriting and not to be stampeded 
by competition. 

At the outset of his talk Mr. Moe 
pointed out that “because a great volume 
of hospital expense insurance is bought, 
or at least sold with very little effort. 
the insuring clause in these policies as 
it applies to sickness is even more im- 
portant in defining coverage than it is 


ige is no 


in loss of time policies. If the policy is 
not intended to cover pre-existing con- 
ditions, and it probably isn’t, it should 


so state explicitly in the exceptions and 
limitations clause.” 
The Insuring Clause 
Mr. the insuring 
relied on entirely. 


Moe cautioned that 
clause should not be 
He noted that this clause usually ex- 
cludes coverage for injuries when bene- 
fits for such injuries are payable under the 
workmen’s compensation law. It was indi- 
cated in responses toa recent bureau sur- 
vey on hospital expense practices that 
44 companies having this exclusion “will 
still issue policies for risks in hazardous 
occupations who are not covered by 
workmen’s compensation, i.e., farmers, 
independent contractors, etc. Five com- 
panies will not do so, and one company 
is doubtful. There appears to be no rate 
increase for those individuals who are 
engaged in such hazardous occupations.” 

Mr. Moe believes that through mis- 
understanding unconsciously created 
many people have the idea that hospital 
policies are waiting to be bought as soon 
as a health condition, which might, re- 
quire hospitalization, is suspected or 
arises. He said: 

“If the application is inadequate in 
bringing out this history, it may not 
come to light until presentation of a 
claim, therefore, the more clearly it is 
conveyed to the policyholder the intent 
regarding pre-existing ailments, the more 


understanding (even though not neces- 
sarily satisfied) he will be. Furthermore, 
the claim manager will not age so 


rapidly.” 

Taking up a few Seg on which un- 
derwriters always like to compare notes 
Mr. Moe brought out that his company’s 
experience indicates an average hospital 
confinement for sickness of eight days 
and for accident, 12 days. However, he 
said that for every one accident claim 


the company pays eight sickness claims. 
average 


rhe hospital revealed 


Stay 


as 


DOUGLAS J. MOE 


by American Hospital Association is 
eight days. “How far beyond this aver- 
age claim the policy is to pay depends 
on how the company feels about loading 
the premium to take care of those claims 
that run beyond the average,” said the 
speaker. 

He then declared that unquestionably 
the provision for such a loading “has 
both sales appeal and practical applica- 
tion in the more serious cases. However, 
it cannot be made a gift and cannot be 
for a period so long as to look ridicu- 
lous.” 

Emergency Hospital Treatment 

As to emergency hospital treatment 
for accidents, Mr. Moe said that this 
is a provision in the policy which grew 
out of the demand for hospital expense 
insurance. He explained: 

“In the past this treatment was some- 
times paid for under the miscellaneous 
expense allowance. Through the latter 
handling it became a matter of individual 
judgment on the part of the claim man 
and also the subject of controversy re- 
sulting in ill feeling. It. seems best to 
grant it independence and leave no doubt 
as to the company’s liability. A flat 
amount ranging from $10 to $25 seems 
a popul: ar as well as an adequate figure. 

“Surgical benefits can be listed in the 
policy itself and can be offered through 
the schedule of the policy, or by rider. So 
also may medical treatment. This cover- 
age, under hospital expense policies, 
has been restricted in most part to medi- 
cal treatment in the hospital and when 
no surgery is performed.” 

Limits of Risk 

Discussing limits of risk, Mr. Moe said 
that they involve both a minimum and 
a maximum. “The minimum, he said, 
“should be high enough to develop a pre- 
mium which warrants placing the busi- 
ness on the books and the continued at- 
tention of the agent. The maximum 
should be low enough to retain an ele- 
ment of co-insurance. Both the minimum 
and maximum should be set with the 








A. & H. Women of N. Y. 
Has Anniversary Party 


Is IT. ITS PRESIDENT 


Club Is Four Years are Obi Has Enjoyed 
Healthy Growth; Ullman and Kick 
Speakers at Affair 


The Accident & Health Women’s 
Club of New York, which has grown 
in its first four years to a membership 
of 40 and has plenty of enthusiasm for 
making a definite place for itself in 
the industry, held a dinner party May 
27 at the Drug & Chemical Club, New 
York, in observance of its fourth anni- 
versary. Attendance was close to 90. 

Phyllis B. Matheson, American Casu- 
alty, the first president of the club, 
headed the committee on arrangements 
and received a vote of thanks from Jo 
Pettit, United States F. & G., who is 
now president of the organization. Miss 
Matheson’s committee women were 
Helen Polioka, Loyalty Group, the 
club’s treasurer, and Josephine Meskill, 
also of the Loyalty Group in its home 
office, who is a past president of the 
Accident & Health Women’s Associa- 
tion of New Jersey. 

It was gratifying to President Pettit 
and her fellow officers that the party 
was so well attended by prominent in- 
surance men. They included Harold M. 
George, United States F. & G., who 
helped to organize the club; W. 
Thompson, vice president, Royal- Liver- 
pool Insurance Group; Julius L. Ullman, 
executive vice president, W. L. Perrin 
& Son, Inc., who with John J. eel 
bons, claims superintendent of 
F. & G.’s uptown New York office, won 
the door prizes; William L. Kick, Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity, and the follow- 
ing from Continental Casualty: Armand 
Sommer of Chicago, executive assistant 
vice president; Joseph H. Norton and 
Robert E. Vollriede, both resident vice 


JO PETTIT 


presidents in New York; Howard A. 
Slayback, president of O’Hanlon Re- 
ports, Inc., inspection agency, who ar- 


ranged for the party to be held at the 
Drug & Chemical Club, and Charles W. 
Francis, sales manager, Service Review, 
Inc. Another guest was Agnes Lougheed, 
U. S. F. & G, past president, Insurance 
Women of New York. 

As president of the Accident & Health 
Club of New York Mr. Kick extended 
greetings to the A. & H. women and 
promised the continued interest of his 
organization. In turn Mr. Ullman, who 
also aided in the organization of the 
A. & H. Women’s Club, expressed his 
pride over its progress to date. 

Officers of the club who are working 
cooperatively with President Pettit to 
make the 1952 season an outstanding 





primary purpose of performing reason- 
able service to the policyholder without 
encouraging abuse. These factors apply 
to all coverages provided under the 
policy. 

“According to the bureau’s group dis- 
ability insurance Bulletin No. 59, dated 
April 2, 1952, the Chicago Hospital 
Council points out itthat it cost Chicago 
hospitals an average of $7.60 a day per 
patient in 1939. In 1946 this increased 
to $10.74 and 1951 to $18.18. This is cost 
to the hospital, not to the patient. Ac- 
cording to a superintendent of a large 
hospital, 13 years ago the average sur- 
gical patient remained in a hospital for 
14 days at $8 a day. His miscellaneous 
cost ran the bill up to $11.35 a day 
for a total average bill of $159. 

“Today, the average patient in this 
hospital for the same operation pays $14 
a day for a room and other expenses 
run it up to $24 but he stays only eight 
days for a total average bill of $192. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1951 
VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $12,275,000. $108,470,990. $61,257,086. $47,213,904. 


Organized 1855 


Girard Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 1,000,000. 10,711,510. 6,979,138. 3,732,372. 


Organized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. of Pitts, Pa. 1,000,000. 10,476,694. 6,617,586. 3,859,108. 


Organized 1866 


Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000,000. 28,159,650. 17,868,349. 10,291,301. 


Organized 1852 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 36,291,676. 27,904,445. 8,387,231. 
Organized 1874 


Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 2,000,000. 42,686,336. 33,078,793. 9,607,543. 


Organized 1909 


Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 100,000. 433,385. 6,568. 426,817. 
Organized 1906 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
120 So. LaSalle Street Newark I, New Jersey 220 Bush Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois San Francisco 6, Calif. 
tae S70, 
SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT : y Standard ¥4 FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 
912 Commerce Street “3 Perens 102 Maiden Lane 
Dallas 2, Texas 4ny ins¥™ New York 5, New York 


206 Sansome Street 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS San Francisco 4, Calif, 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 










































When your client considers 


GROUP INSURANCE 


it will pay him to consider 


NEW YORK LIFE 


If your client’s company is considering new Group 
Insurance or the extension of an existing employee 


benefit plan, there are many practical reasons for A complete line of group coverages! 


considering New York Life —in terms of cost, 


coverages and claims service. Now York Silke quay svvetigin diese 
illy designed to provide each particular 
New York Life offers modern. flexible group con- insured group with adequate benefits at low 


; ape ae cost. These group coverages include: 
tracts fitted to each employer’s individual needs 


... liberal benefits . . . low cost... and coast-to- 


; bon catia ,' Group Life Insurance. 
coast service across the United States and Canada. 


Group Accidental Death and Dismember- 


This combination is prompting many leading 
ment Insurance. 


companies to select New York Life as their Group 
Group Weekly Indemnity for Loss of Time 
Due to Accident or Sickness. 


Insurance carrier. 


If you are an agent or broker interested in selling Group Hospital, Surgical and Medical Ex- 
group insurance. ask New York Life to design a pense Insurance with supplementary cover- 
ages for both employees and their depen- 


group plan to fit your client’s organization. 
dents. 


For Banks, Trust Companies. Finance Com- 
panies and other lending or credit institu- 
tions, New York Life has available Creditors 
Group Life Insurance which is low in cost 





Inquire today about New York Life’s Group Con- 
tracts and Service. Ask to be included on the mail- 
ing list for “Group News from New York Life.” 








and easy to administer. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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